











Austin Seven: 850 ccs, 4 forward gears. 


The reason children are so matter-of-fact is that they 
live in a world of magic. Turn a tap, water flows; touch 
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jig-saw piece slotting into place; it spins out 
Yet it 


at some 70 mph, and corners as tightly as a sports 
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car. And its independent suspension on all wheels is 
the envy of larger cars. How can Austin offer so much 


at such a low price? It comes of being inventive: 


Austin looks years ahead. 
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The London Charivari 


HEN I first met him Nye Bevan 

was sitting in “Lord North- 
cliffe’s Chair” at El Vino, Fleet Street. 
With him were the late Ian Mackay of 
the News Chronicle and Margaret 
Stewart, and Mackay enchanted me by 
reading aloud from Sybil. Bevan was 
sporting a vast brown sombrero-like 
hat and cheekily I asked him whether 
he intended it as a prop for the car- 
toonists. Probably to humour me, 
though his anger seemed real enough 
at the time, he feigned indignation and 
threatened violence. A few days later 
his party was in office and he was 
Minister of Health. From then on I 
kept a careful look-out for that hat, but 
it never reappeared. He needed it no 
longer. 


Scots Wha Hae 

wie won the World Championship 
Porridge-Eating Contest at Fort- 

rose? The Scottish Tourist Board 

conscientiously drew the world’s atten- 

tion to this fixture, but the newspapers, 

even the Scottish newspapers, seem to 


Eg 
have ignored it. Consequently we shall 
never know whether, say, Jock (‘The 
Maw”) MacTavish won by five bowls 
from the American challenger, Herb 
(“Mighty Mouth”) Blomm, using the 
new short ladle; whether the competitors 
used salt or sugar as additives; whether 


the umpire returned any bowls for a 
rescrape; or whether any of the 
contestants were cautioned for blowing 
(or throwing)... Butthere it is, if they will 
run these things at Fortrose instead of 
Woburn Abbey how can they expect 
press coverage? 


Perchance to Dream 
LL our friends seem to suffer from 
“serious disruptions of the per- 
sonality”. from time to time, but 
instead of the more obvious reasons for 


IRS 
To 


this we must now consider a new cause 
—dream starvation. An American 
psychiatrist (name of Dement, believe 
it or not) maintains that unless we get 
through our quota of dreams each night 
we become irritable, churlish, and 
generally lack-lustre. For dream- 
starved sufferers I predict the coming 
of a proprietary remedy—a leaden 
suet-pudding, stylishly packaged, and 
advertised in a familiar series of little 
drawings. “Your night thoughts are 
never lonely” after somebody’s tinned 
lobster might suggest another field for 
exploitation. 


Let XXX be the known Number 
ONIFACE, who in the old musical 
comedies used to come on in an 

apron after the opening chorus and sing 

a good rough bass-baritone number to 
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Hollowert 


“Well, what d’you think—is he square 
or not?” 


an assembly of huntsmen, villagers, etc., 
will cut a very different figure if the 
Whitbread directive to licensees to find 
out how much car-owning customers 
are drinking is strictly followed. He 
will card-index rather than fill the 
flowing bowl. Those innkeepers whose 
righteous minds, according to Chester- 
ton, induced them now and then to 
crack a bottle with a friend or treat 
unmoneyed men will have to be brain- 
washed. Coincident with this counting 
of heads on tankards, Whitbreads have 
launched a splendid new higher gravity 
beer. This seems to confirm the answer 
to the schoolboys’ nonsense conundrum, 
When is a mouse if it spins?“ Because 
the higher the fewer.” 


It’s Making Eyes at Me 

URING the Lords’ debate on the 

Gambling Bill Lord Astor said 
that solitary gambling was worse than 
solitary drinking. He was not talking 
about people who play patience for 
stakes, or madmen who sit in cellars 
imagining they are croupiers, but about 
men so depraved as to install fruit- 
machines in their homes and play them 
in solitude. But surely they would 
never sink into the maudlin passivity 
of the secret drinker. Pulling handles 
would at least give them exercise and 
they would not see pink elephants. 
They would not even see the fruit- 
machine turning into a beer-engine. 


Trimming the Sales 
\ ," JHATEVER the solution may be 
to the problem of producing the 
Daily Herald so as to satisfy both the 
proprietors and the 'T.U.C., the diffi- 
culties of serving the demagogic God 
and the profit-making Mammon are 
real enough, as I discovered quite some 
time ago when arranging an appoint- 
ment with the then assistant editor, I 
named a time and asked if it would be 
convenient. “I should think I ought 
to be able to make it,” he replied, 
“that is if there aren’t more than 
seventeen columns of Herbert Morrison 
in the paper.” This seemed a perfect 
epitome of the dilemma of the keen 
newsman trying to please everybody. 


Mind your Grammar! 
N R. CHRISTOPHER MAYHEW 
has been raising a stink because 
teachers of English charge foreigners 
excessive amounts to learn our language, 
and the Daily Sketch, roused to indigna- 
tion, printed the story beneath a vast 
headline reading £600 A YEAR TO 
TALK LIKE YOU DO. If they had 
made some inquiries of their own they 
might have found out that what the 
teachers were charging all that money 
for was partly to stop people talking like 
that. 





“Right. That’s that. Now get cracking 
on designs for a flag, coat of arms, postage 
stamps...” 
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Marching through Maryland 

HEN Dr. Moore (and let’s hope 

this is the last time I find myself 
mentioning her—she’s rapidly becoming 
a mother-in-law figure) wasn’t allowed 
to walk through a tunnel at Baltimore 
but had to be driven through in a police 
car, she walked up and down on the far 
side until she had covered the distance 
she’d missed. Similarly the hundred or 
so bicyclists in the Tour de France are 
being taken through the dull stretches 
of the route in coaches. By these stan- 
dards I could walk from New York to 
San Francisco on the pavement outside 
my house, and probably have done so. 
And the famous Tour could take place 
before an enormous static crowd on 
bicycling machines in Paris. In fact, as 
I type this, I am probably breaking some 
pole-squatting record simply by sitting 
on a chair at my desk. 


Excelsior 

OOD fun as cable lifts are, I had 

never thought of them as com- 
munity singing centres until the news 
broke of Mr. Khrushchev, going up on 
one in the Austrian Alps, singing the 
verses solo while the other passengers 
joined in the choruses. The timing of 
those long-sustained introductory 
“Ohs” and “Wells,” so vital to many 
rousing choruses, is difficult in mid-air. 
One lift I went on lately had a notice 
“Gardez votre calme”; I should be far 
too emotionally excited to keep cool if 
I had the chance of hearing Mr. 
Khrushchev leading the boys in some 
idiomatic equivalent of “Any Old Iron 
Curtain.” 


For the People 

T’s like old times having the Labour 

Party getting hot under the collar 
about land values. In my day Henry 
George (1839-1897) was a name to 
conjure with and the science of econo- 
mics seemed to be based almost 
exclusively on Ricardo and Rent, the 
marginal utility of land and somebody’s 
(I forget whose) shirt. Now Mr. 
Gaitskell brings in the old theme to 
redress the balance or imbalance of the 
new, and I applaud. What was that 
song we used to sing? “The land, the 
land, the land on which we stand... .” 
Wonderful, heartwarming stuff, the 
old economics. —MR. PUNCH 
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IMPERFECT, BUT WHAT’S THE ALTERNATIVE? 


strikes in a year in Britain than in America. We have 
had nothing since the war like the recent and prolonged 
steel strike in America. 

There is no union here that could hold an industry up to 
ransom in the way the American motor-car unions do. Yet 
the feeling persists that British unions have too much power 
and damage the nation by continual strikes. Certainly Mr. 
Hutton and Mr. Grimond in their criticisms reflect much of 
the general aura of unpopularity which now surrounds the 
trade unions. 

That unpopularity, as they point out, is more widespread 
than it was formerly. It is understandable that an employer 
should dislike unions able to obtain higher wages and better 
conditions than the employer intended to grant. It is alarming 
when that unpopularity spreads to the wives of the union 
members and to unionists themselves. 

“No, I didn’t want to go on strike,” said a joiner in a 
northern shipyard to me recently. “It was_ ridiculous. 
But you know how it is. The ones who are militant go on 
about the huge profits and somehow you can’t very well not.” 

It is no secret that even official strikes are often backed 
very reluctantly by large numbers of those who go out. The 
century of the hire-purchase man has arrived and although 
you can juggle the payments around, keeping four or five 
suppliers alternately at bay, you cannot do it indefinitely. 

Strikes to-day appeal more to the aggressive instincts of 
men than to their reason. They may hit the employer but 
they have a boomerang effect. When wages were barely 
above subsistence level, as in the ’thirties, there was nothing 
much to lose by a strike and often a good deal to be gained. 

The wise leaders like Mr. Carron, Sir Thomas 
Williamson, Mr. Alan Birch, realize this. They will do 


Prac in « yer in Bet far fewer days are lost through 


By WOODROW WYATT 


anything they possibly can to avoid putting their members 
in an uncomfortable financial position. Not all have yet 
reached this stage of self-enlightenment. 

In this series no one has said, not even Mr. Hutton, that 
trade unions are a bad thing. Their service to the com- 
munity in the past is acknowledged, their presence in the 
future is accepted. But the critics claim that they are awry. 

Before the criticisms are examined consider not what 
is wrong but what is right with the unions. They are, in 
the main, an effective force for bargaining, ensuring that a 
very large element of the population gets a fair share of 
industrial rewards. In the post-war period they have been 
extraordinarily willing to co-operate with governments. Sir 
Stafford Cripps’s wage festraint was made possible by the 
unions. Inflation would have galloped far worse and 
industry made a slower recovery if the unions had not 
loyally listened to Socialist and Conservative Governments in 
the national interest. 

As Mr. Sam Watson remarked in an earlier article the 
unions still honour a tradition and history of usefulness. 
Union leaders as a whole are not in favour of restrictive 
practices but of increased productivity, even though they 
reasonably demand more money for extra output and despite 
the Luddite outlook of a minority. 

A part of that usefulness to society has been their support 
of the Labour Party. Without it the ordinary worker would 
never have felt himself to be represented in the highest 
counsels of the land. Backing the Labour Party and enabling 
it to form governments has done much to relieve wage earners 
of the grievance that national affairs were manipulated by the 
rich and remote without reference to them. 

With very few exceptions the trade unions have thrown up 
a leadership of dedicated men. Unwarped by hope of 
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personal profit, or they would never have accepted jobs with 
such low salaries, they have striven selflessly to serve their 
members and secure them their rights. Not many business 
executives would care for the long hours, meetings late in the 
evening, the travelling, the arguments which go on not only 
well after normal working hours during the week but drift 
into the week-end as well. Whatever their faults most trade 
union leaders are good men working more for others 
than for themselves however much pseudo-psychology may 
ascribe their motivation to love of power. 

But the question posed by Mr. Grimond and Mr. Hutton 
is are they up to date? They put it as though it were an easy 
matter to begin afresh and reorganize on ideal lines. It is 
not. Like a nation, or a tortoise, the trade union movement 
carries its history on its back. It cannot move fast in any 
direction but it has immense staying power and a stout shell. 
Statistics showing that out of twenty-four million gainfully 
employed only forty per cent belong to the unions do not 
prove, as Mr. Hutton seems to think, that the workers no 
longer believe in unions. Vast numbers of the twenty-four 
million are too young to belong to unions or are women 
flitting in and out of employment before and after marriage 
or are in occupations, such as banking, which have never been 
effectively unionized. 

I agree with Mr. Grimond that as Britain becomes pro- 
gressively middle class or classless, union members want unions 
with a different outlook. In the absence of unemployment 
and with the growth in general wealth the top hat versus the 
cloth cap war is almost over. But unions in a democratic 
society will always be needed. No doubt the modern 





employer is far distant in mood from the tyrant of the 
Industrial Revolution: the existence of strong unions helps 
to keep him so. Unions are as they are because of the 
conditions which created them. Any change cannot be 
sudden and ruthless but by evolution and adaptation. 

What is wrong with them to-day? Some things which a 
little common sense, and often help from time and manage- 
ments, can put right. High on the list is inadequate payment 
for officials. In an age of prosperity the supply of dedicated 
men willing to do important union work at sums far below 
what they could earn elsewhere is fast running out. If their 
union members are on public assistance there is an induce- 
ment. If their homes are equipped with electric washing 
machines, refrigerators, television sets, and a smart car stands 
outside, there is none. 

The President and General Secretary of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, with nearly a million members, are paid 
£1,300 a year plus £100 personal allowance granted in 
April 1960. The Secretary and President of the National 
Union of Mineworkers get £1,750 a year each. The 
General Secretary of the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union gets paid less than £2,000. And those who work 
under them are on a downward scale. 

Yet these men, and others paid with similar parsimony, 
take decisions that can stimulate or stultify whole industries. 
For equivalent responsibilities elsewhere they would be paid 
two or three times as much. While the calibre of the present 
leaders is generally adequate there are signs of danger. The 
prejudice which has long prevented able men who began on 
the shop floor from crossing over to management is fast 
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breaking down. This is desirable and encouraged by many 
leading trade unionists aware of the implications of the trend 
towards a classless society. 

Salaries are low because rank and file members are stingy. 
They are imbued with a touch of that British trait of envy 
which forbids Members of Parliament, trade union officials 
and other public servants from being paid more, if they can 
help it, than their paymasters. And subscriptions have 
barely moved in many cases. The top section worker in the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union pays 2s. 3d. a week—that 
is an increase of 3d. since 1920. Section 5 for skilled men 
lays down a contribution of 1s. 3d. a week as against 1s. before 
the war. And, after prolonged deliberation, 9d. is the utmost 
by which both sections will go up in January 1961. 

Subscriptions in the National Union of Mineworkers 
before the war varied from 6d. to 1s. ‘They are now only 1s. 
to Is. 9d. The Union of Shop, Distributive and Allied 
Workers had an average contribution of 8d. a week before 
the war. It has gone up 4d. Yet in all, the members’ wages 
have increased since the war by three or more times. Union 
members are getting the services of their officials very much 
on the cheap. They are squeezing them in a way which 
they would resent keenly if it were done to them by their 
employers. 

But low salaries are not the only threat to a continued 
supply of able leaders. The educational system to-day is so 
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geared that a man of the talents of Ernest Bevin would go 
straight through to Oxford or London University without 
ever becoming a rank-and-file member of a union. At this 
moment scores of potential trade union leaders are being 
diverted from working on the shop floor. Many would like 
to work for the unions with which they have family associa- 
tions. But union rules make their prospects so dim that they 
cannot. 

To be an official as opposed to working in the Research 
Department of a union you must have been a rank-and-file 
member and have worked your way up. In the future this 
is bound to lead to diminution in quality unless the rules are 
changed. It ought to be possible to recruit officials from 
outside the union even if, as for officers in the Brigade of 
Guards, a family connection test is applied. It would 
require, too, an appreciation by the rank-and-file member 
that an official can be a valuable and skilled negotiator 
although he may not have actually worked at the same job 
as himself. Even to-day jobs are so diversified among 
members of the same union that an official dealing with 
employers may have no first-hand experience of the issues in 
question. 

Recruiting young men with university qualifications to be 
trained as leaders would assist in arriving at more sensible 
arrangements between employers and workers. Mr. Grimond 
wrote of the system in Sweden, where agreements are 
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contracts which run for a two-year period. During the lifetime 
of the agreements, strikes are illegal and the subsequent 
agreement is worked out a year before the current one runs 
out. On failure to agree on a new contract a strike is 
permitted—but only when the current agreement expires. 

This gives considerable stability and enables management 
more clearly to plan ahead on costs. But there is too great a 
legacy of suspicion for such a system readily to be adopted 
by the trade union movement here. And a Conservative 
Government would not dare impose it. If we are to arrive 
at something similar here within the next decade it would 
have to come about voluntarily. It would require consider- 
able skill from the trade unions on the negotiating side to 
give their members a contractual status—which is what 
two-year agreements amount to—similar to that enjoyed by 
salaried workers. 

Another factor which hinders many officials in their work 
is the recurring and frequent need to stand for re-election. 
Instead of being able to lay down firm lines of policy, officials 
find themselves continually looking over their shoulders, 
fearful that some careerist militant may capture their posts by 
offering wild dreams of big salary increases and shorter 
working weeks which, although impracticable, have a siren- 
like note during union ballots. 

Some unions appoint their top officials for life. Usually 
those are unions where the officials are most securely in 
control and where the rank and file appear content with 
what they do. For the rank and file are normal human 
beings. ‘They are not attracted by boring branch meetings 
where reams of dreary correspondence are painfully read out. 
They cannot be bothered everlastingly with filling up voting 
forms and enquiring about the merits of the various candidates. 
If ten per cent vote it is a high proportion for most unions. 

That leaves the way open to the Communists and their 
supporters, by assiduous attendance at branch meetings, 
canvassing at election times and so forth, to insert their 
candidates into official positions and to exercise an influence 
wholly disproportionate to their numbers and to the wishes 
of the rank-and-file members when they discover what is 
happening. This is called democracy. 

This is how unions tend to become plagued with delegate 
conferences at loggerheads with the top leaders, who fight 
desperately to assert what they know the majority really 
wants against a minority who claim, because they have 
captured the formal processes by minority election, to repre- 
sent the majority. This is how the E.T.U. fell into the 
hands of the Communists and why other unions, like the 
National Union of Mineworkers, whose members are solidly 
anti-Communist, sometimes find themselves in danger of 
being manipulated by the Communist Party. 

The trade union movement built up the Labour Party to 
advance its cause, industrially, in Parliament. Now the form 
of the association shows some signs of being damaging to 
both. If an unrepresentative union conference passes a 
resolution in conflict with the attitude of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party on a policy matter unconnected with industry 
the public is apt to think that the Labour Party is dominated 
by unions whose block votes can be swung hither and thither 
by minority elements able to pull the right levers. 

Equally, some hostility is incurred by the trade unions 
because it is thought they are more influenced by the 
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Labour Party than an economic organization ought to be. 
For the benefit of both a more satisfactory association will 
have to be worked out between the trade union movement 
and the Labour Party. Sir Thomas Williamson went far in 
suggesting as much at the recent Annual Conference of the 
National Union of General and Municipal Workers. At the 
very least the time has come for unions to consider whether 
it is wise for them to spend large parts of their Annual 
Conferences discussing such matters as H-bombs—which have 
no relevance to wages or conditions of employment. 

As important as any of these suggested reforms is an 
increase of power for the General Council of the T.U.C. 
itself. At the moment the General Council is more like a 
meeting of heads of states, representing their several unions, 
than a body capable of governing the trade union movement. 
It has no authority to intervene in disputes and strikes to 
resolve situations damaging to the trade union movement as 
a whole. The slowness with which it moved in the affair 
of the E.T.U. demonstrates a lack of power and confidence. 

In this series reference has been made to demarcation 
disputes. They would be much easier to handle if the 
T.U.C. were able to appoint arbitrators to adjudicate between 
disputing unions and to give decisions which would be 
binding on both parties. If the T.U.C. could more often 
take a grip over its constituent elements—step in, say, to 
avert such, to itself, damaging incidents as the bus strike—it 
could give a much steadier appearance to the public. If it 
could equip itself with real power to deal with wildcat strikes 
and with other strikes which the General Council members 
as a body think could be avoided then it would have gone a 
long way to make itself both more efficient in the interests 
of its members and more popular with the public. 

But the extent of the unions’ unpopularity should not be 
overestimated. Minor strikes and absurd strikes are 
played up by a press basically hostile to the trade union 
movement out of proportion to the significance of the events 
reported or misreported. Although the unions may be 
suffering from slight loss of public esteem the general body of 
workers, however much they may move into the purlieus of 
the middle class, see no alternative to them and do not wish 
to abandon this potent ingredient of their security. 
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Plea for the Restoration of the Restaurant Car 


bureaucrat, decided a few weeks 

ago to cut the restaurant car 
service on the Waterloo-Portsmouth 
line. And for no better reason, so I’m 
told, than that the service didn’t pay. 
It used to be_possible for the weary 
City worker to get a seat in the dining 
car of the 5.20 and, desperately un- 
comfortable though it was, that seat 
provided access to tea, bottled beer or 
gin and tonic. Not any more. Economics 
has reared its ugly head. I had a 
friend—something _in vulcanized 
asbestos—who used to get to Waterloo 
at 5.05 and put his hat on the seat 
opposite. That hat, glared at in its 
time by thousands of hostile eyes, has 
been my ticket to equanimity, my 


Oi clown, some jumped-up 


By BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 


passport to pink gin and euphoria. It 
operates no longer. My friend (I never 
actually knew the man’s name) now 
drinks in the City and gets home an 
hour or so later to a suspicious wife. 

I still haunt the 5.20. I still sit in the 
dining car (it is much easier to get in 
there now), the dining car that is no 
longer a dining car. You see, the mad- 
man who decided on these cuts hadn’t 
the decency to remove the coach: it is 
still there, deceptively welcoming with 
its little tables, straight-backed chairs 
and lingering odour of burnt toast. 
From my seat I see the old-timers 
hurrying along the platform and their 
thirst is terrible to behold. They are 
shrivelled and desiccated, these men, 
like bulbs in a neglected plant pot, but 























they move smartly enough with a wild 
hope in their eyes. They scramble 
aboard and appear at the door, and 
then their faces crumple into masks of 
withering anguish. 

They recover brilliantly in true 
British fashion. I am proud of them. 

“What you having?” says one, 
dabbing at his neck with a carefully 
folded breast-pocket handkerchief. 
“Tt’s on me.” 

“Well, thanks,” says another, “I'll 
have a gin and ginger ale with plenty of 
ice.” 
“Double?” 

“That’s mighty civil of you. Thanks.” 

Then they laugh mirthlessly. 

The first man starts on the City page 
of the Evening Standard, Looks up. 

















“Somewhere in between the Scilla campanulata and the Oxalis deppei.” 
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“T still can’t get used to it,” he says. 
“It’s the same every day. I’m like one 
of Pavlov’s dogs—conditioned.” 

At my table two elderly brokers play 
the same macabre game of make- 
believe. 

“T see they’re doing without table- 
cloths. The credit squeeze, I suppose.” 

“Better without them. More classy 
and refectory-like. They’ve done away 
with paper napkins, cutlery and 
crockery, too.” 

“Only gets in the way.” 

“Yes.” 

“What ’ll it be then?” 

“Eh? Oh, same again, thanks.” 

“You mean a similar, don’t you?” 

The same brittle cackle of extruded 
laughter. 

My defence mechanism works rather 
differently. I sit there smoking furiously 
and trying to convince myself that I am 
better off without the waiters and the 
fruits of their fiery bijou kitchen. After 
all, the vast majority of the 5.20’s 
passengers never have ridden in the 
restaurant car, and obviously they have 
their reasons. Do they really prefer a 
seat in an ordinary coach? Just sitting 
there at rest, sleeping perhaps and 
willing the miles away? It seems 
ridiculous that there are such people, 
that at the end of a bong day’s sedentary 
work some people prefer to relax 
rather than battle it out in the restaurant 
car. There was nothing, I used to find, 
more inspiriting and revitalizing than 
the competitive thrust for victuals, the 
manceuvring for milk, hot water, ice 
and lemon in the furnace-like heat, the 
savage blows from the hips of laden 
waiters, the scrambling rummage for 
fallen napkins. 

Few people I found had mastered the 
technique of pouring (tea or beer) in a 
swinging, jolting coach, and my ego 
enjoyed the daily demonstration of my 
superiority. I used to lift the receptacles 
(pot or bottle, cup or glass) from the 
table and transfer the fluid easily and 
accurately as my whole being—hands, 
arms, torso and mind—hovered to the 
swaying of the train. Never a drop 
spilled, never. It was something to be 
grateful for, this manual dexterity, this 
quickness of hand and eye. 

My companions used to watch me 
with the keenest interest, and some- 
times after the tablecloth had as usual 
been drenched by hot tea I would offer 
to pour for others. 











“1 suppose the simplest answer would be to have another key cut.” 


“Here, let me do that for you,” I 
would say, without a trace of side or 
condescension. And I would grab the 
pot and cup and make a clean job of 
the decanting. More often than not this 
particular knack of mine would give us 
something to talk about all the way to 
Woking, if not Guildford. 

Another thing I used to do was 
defend the railways and the dining car 
staff against their critics. Some people 
were never satisfied. They would 
complain about the slab cake (too dry), 
the toast (they wanted white bread if 
they had brown, brown if they had 
white), about the hot water refill being 
tepid, the glasses being dirty, forks 
having dried food trapped between the 
tines—anything. Any mortal thing. I 
would watch some elderly shopper— 
who ought to have travelled earlier and 
left the 5.20 to the breadwinners— 
switch on her look of disgust, take a 
napkin from the tumbler and wipe out 
her tea-cup like a housewife scouring a 
burnt saucepan. 

“You will eat a peck of dirt before 
you die,” I used to say. 

“Lipstick,” she would say. 
thing hasn’t been washed.” 

“Madam,” I would say, fixing her 
with a stern eye, “we must be tolerant. 


“The 
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The crew works under appallingly 
cramped conditions and always under 
extreme pressure. We ought to be 
grateful for the service we get.” 

I used to raise my voice a little 
during these exchanges and sometimes 
I would be rewarded by a kindly glance 
from a passing waiter. It all helped. 
At all events they always brought ice 
and lemon with my gin and tonic 
without being asked. 

But I digress. The point ‘I want to 
make is this: the railwaymen have now 
got their increased pay and it may be 
possible for someone in authority to 
restore the restaurant car service. Not 
on every train, of course: just the 5.20. 
And I’m not asking for the service to 
be backdated. 


vw 


‘Before that, he was at Barnes. He 
started with the London Fire Brigade, and 
has been in the service 21 years. 

This involves merely putting official 
collection envelopes through a few letter- 
boxes, and calling later to collect the 
envelopes. We do the organizing, the duties 
are light, and the value of the work is 
enormous.” 


The Epsom and Ewell Advertiser 
Who collects the insurance ? 
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Rocking the Cradle of Civilization 


= N a spring day towards the 
close of the fifteenth century 


the unfortified palace of 
Cnossus was sacked and burnt to the 
ground.” 

“For centuries the palace lay deserted 
except for the ghosts of its departed 
glory mournfully wandering down the 
empty mouldering stairways... And 
with that wild spring day at the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century B.c. 
something went out of the world which 
the world will never see again: some- 
thing grotesque perhaps, something 
fantastic and cruel, but something also 
very lovely.” 


By H. F. ELLIS 


So there it was. Whether you prefer 
the straightforward prose of Mr. 
N. G. L. Hammond, from whose very 
recent (1959) History of Greece the first 
quotation is taken, or the richer phras- 
ing of the late J. D. S. Pendlebury’s 
Handbook to the Palace of Minos, the 
impression, the certainty remains that 
somewhere about the end of the fifteenth 
or (as some say) the beginning of the 
fourteenth century B.c. Cnossus (or 
Knossos) fell. On a spring day too, 
which brings it home. On one of the 
gypsum slabs of the Palace facade you 
can see to this day, so I read, the mark 
where the end of a blazing beam rested 





“ You rub everybody up the wrong way.” 
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on that day of doom and note how the 
wall to the north of it is blackened by 
the wind-driven smoke. To the north of 
it. Now violent south winds are most 
common in Crete in late April to early 
May... 

There may be other indications 
that the catastrophe occurred in the 
spring of the year, but that wind- 
blown smoke is enough for me. In any 
case, it is the date we are concerned 
with at the moment rather than the 
season. Fall of Knossos, c. 1400 B.c. 
For fifty years and more, ever since the 
great Sir Arthur Evans delivered his 
verdict, this has been one of the great 
nodes of history, fit to rank with the 
Foundation of Rome, the Fall of 
Constantinople, or 1066. Any student 
of Greek history, not too fussy about 
minutia, could draw a line after 1400 
to indicate that he had finished with 
Crete and was now free to scratch up a 
few rough generalizations about the 
Mycenzans. The thing had a certain 
shape. Down to 1400 there was this 
Minoan civilization. From 1400 to 1200 
came the Mycenzan Age, culminating 
rather nicely in the Siege of Troy. 
After that one had a pretty hopeless 
Period of Migrations, best ignored, a 
gleam of hope with the first Olympiad 
in 776, and then before one knew where 
one was the mists rolled away to reveal 
the Rise of the City States and the 
Founding of Colonies, with names like 
Lycurgus and Solon only just round the 
corner. 

Into the earlier part of this on the 
whole satisfactory arrangement a 
shattering spanner has now been thrown 
by Professor Palmer, of Worcester 
College. (Not perhaps quite so shatter- 
ing as one might gather from the 
Observer's prefatory comment, when 
releasing the Palmer missile, that “This 
revelation will completely disrupt all 
present thinking about the origins and 
development of Greek civilization— 
and hence of our own.” Nervous 
housewives may rest assured that con- 
siderable tracts of our debt to Greece— 
Sophocles, for instance, and the Athenian 
constitution and Plato’s philosophy— 
remain at present unaffected.) What 
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the Professor says, if I understand him 
aright, is that Knossos did not by any 
means fall in 1400 8.c., that far from 
lapsing at that time into a state of 
decadence and stagnation, with ghosts 
mournfully wandering down its empty 
stairways, the Palace hummed with life 
for a further two centuries, and that 
Mycenzan Greeks (who, as all scholars 
agree, took over Knossos from its 
“Minoan” rulers somewhere round 
1450) held powerful and prosperous 
sway in Crete until about 1200 B.c. 
when they were swept away by those 
incursive migrating Dorians who had 
already sacked Mycenz and Tiryns on 
the mainland. 

This bombshell I personally am ready 
to take in my stride. So long as the 
Professor does not try to take the poetry 
out of the Fall of Knossos by arguing 
that southerly winds prevail in the 
autumn, he is welcome to give the place 
another couple of hundred years. But 
then I am not an archeologist. And 
if one thing emerges more clearly than 
another from Professor Palmer’s article 
in the Observer it is that his conclusions 
are not likely to be welcomed by 
archeologists. I do not believe that this 
thought gives pain to the Professor. He 
is himself a philologist, searching for 
truth in the roots +f language, in the 
examination of scripts, in the detailed 
comparison of, let us say, the Linear B 
tablets found at Knossos with those dis- 
covered at Pylos in the Peloponnese, and 
one gets the feeling that he thinks less 
than nothing of the rough types with 
spades who mess about in the field. 
“The revelation that the Knossians of 
the fifteenth century were Greeks was a 
bitter blow to archeology...” “‘ Most 
of the leading archzologists swallowed 
their discomfiture . ” “Evans's 
elaborate historical reconstructions must 
be demolished . . .” (Why “elaborate ”’?). 
“Prehistoric archeology itself now 
faces an inescapable challenge . . .” 
The Professor pelts the archzologists 
with their own sherds. ‘Still worse,” 
he writes in the highest spirits, “ was the 
case of the inscribed stirrup jars .. .” 
He peers with mounting eyebrows 
beneath the threshold block of the ante- 
room leading to the Throne Room at 
Knossos and points a disdainful finger 
at a single piece of pottery found below 
it on which the whole (erroneous) dating 
of the Throne Room depends. He 
scrutinizes the Day Book of excavations 


kept by Duncan Mackenzie and (as 
everybody now knows, since the pos- 
sibility that a distinguished scholar was 
guilty of a bloomer or worse is far more 
exciting to the general public than 
trivialities about actual dates) con- 
founds poor Sir Arthur out of the 
mouth of his own assistant. 

All this is in the best tradition of 
scholarly argument and with any luck 
the archzologists will come back at 
Professor Palmer with pick and shovel 
and ill-concealed obloquy. The stage 
is set for the father and mother of a row, 
which ought to give much pleasure all 
round, provided its manifestations are 
not tucked away in some obscure pro- 
fessional journal. The proper place for 
archeologists to reply to Professor 
Palmer’s revelations in the Observer 
“Weekend Review” is clearly the 
Sunday Times “ Magazine Section.” 

As to the outcome, “scholars,” as 
Professor Palmer remarks, “will wish 
to reserve judgment until after full 
publication of the new testimony with 
its important historical information.” 
A non-scholar need have no such 
hesitations. I am with the Professor 
heart and soul in his campaign to give 








“I don’t know why I bother, the 
fall-out rots them.” 


Crete an additional period of power and 
glory under Greek rule during the 
thirteenth and twelfth centuries B.C. 
I don’t give a fig for Linear B and 
stirrup jars, knowing nothing of either. 
But Homer and Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides all thought that the great sea-king 
Minos was a Greek, and they dated his 
dynasty a mere couple of generations 
before the Trojan War, or say the early 
part of the twelfth century. Of course 
the three of them were indifferent 
archeologists, but it gives me a pious 
pleasure to believe that now and then 
they knew what they were talking about. 


Let Me Have Girls About Me 
that are Fat 


By SIRIOL HUGH-JONES 


thunder of popping buttons, and 
hooks and eyes mixed in their 
path like mad, the fat people are on the 
move. The uprising comes not a 
moment too soon, since no one can be 
sure by now whether sugar and cream 
on your strawberries are now regarded 
as fattening or thinning agents, or 
whether an expense-account lunch is 
more likely to give you a coronary, or 
diabetes, or merely a chronic condition 
of angst around tea-time. A lot of 
people have lately reached a decision to 
band fatly together, since to belong to 
some sort of outsize club must diminish 
that sense of rejection and insecurity 
that comes of looking at photographs of 
so many bony girls in fancy clothes. 
In America there is already a club, 
called the Prettily Plump or some such 


Sunder softly with a distant 
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reassuring name, for ladies crowding 
thirteen stone or more and unashamed. 
In France there is a stout ladies’ guild 
who from time to time chug majestically 
up the Seine on pleasure steamers, 
tucking away little salmon and steak 
snacks en route, with their tubby 
chums the French Fat Men’s Club 
waving godspeed to them from the 
shore. You qualify for membership 
with hips of at least forty-two magnifi- 
cent inches, and you’re on a fat lady’s 
honour to make no effort to reduce 
them. One does not like to think of 
what might happen should a member 
lose her vocation, surreptitiously slip- 
ping spoonfuls of mayonnaise and 
pommes frites into the potted palms, 
slyly mortifying the flesh, secretly and 
guiltily reducing the hips. 

There were times long past when 




















ample girls shaped more or less like the 
Michelin Man never had it so good, 
when nothing made Rubens happier 
than to cram his studio to bursting 
with great walloping outsize limbs in a 
nice fresh pink shade, when waves of 
jumbo goddesses went lolloping and 
thudding over many a ceiling and 
Renoir painted girls without a bone 
within a foot of the surface. Even 
Napoleon, who was no sylph at the 
time, showed no reluctance to be 
sculpted in the nude. Now, in a time 
of skimpy bird-bones, poignant clavicles 
and starved knees, it is impossible not 
to look back on those days of heavy- 
weight model-girls without a certain 
envy and regret. There hangs about 
them a wild mood, as though each 
sitting culminated in a good square 
meal with many a merry cry of “Eat 
up, there’s good girls,” and “ Anybody 
for more mashed potatoes?” One has 
only to cast a glance at the girls in the 
Déjeuner sur I’ Herbe to realize they took 
picnics seriously. 

I have known martyrs to diets—the 
diet that was all bananas and skim-milk, 
the protein diet, the liquid diet, the 
week-end diet, the psychological diet, 
the vegetable-juice diet, the simple 
classic diet that involves total abstention 
from any food whatsoever, and the 
bizarre and now discredited diet that 
was based, so they said, on magic pills 
that ballooned once swallowed. Every 
diet breeds violent social warfare, with 
those on the inside imploring others to 
join them, and the unconverted offering 
temptation in the way of suet dumplings 
and six-layer trifle. This is the sort of 
thing the Fat Clubs are fighting to put 
down. Not for them the anguish of 
facing the world on a cheerless morning 
fortified with a tumbler of lemon juice 
and one hard-boiled egg. ‘They romp 
down the Seine, ahead of a rolling tidal 
wave, on chicken and assorted cheeses. 


A short time ago there was a strong 
deviationist movement in Washington 
to persuade political hostesses to leave 
dishing up the hot lobster and cream 
sauces lest congressmen should be laid 
low with heart failure in their prime. 
The counter-revolution is going to put 
an end to all that. The time will come 
when it is not enough for film stars to 
be colossal on top and thin in the 
middle, when model agencies will 
fatten up their meagre girls as fiercely 
as the gingerbread witch lavished good 
home cooking on Hansel. 

Munching, crunching, with vine- 
leaves and odd crumbs from midnight 
dorm-feasts in their hair, the down- 
trodden, unregarded, forgotten, secret 
eaters are coming out into the open. It 
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may be strange at first, I admit, to spy 
a twelve-stone Giselle whizzing through 
the moonlit glade, or a burly Swan 
Queen hurled about above the quaking 
stage, but we shall adjust our standards 
in time. There’ll be a bit of trouble 
fitting out sports cars with roof-hoists 
and pulleys in the manner of getting a 
knight in armour mounted, but no 
doubt they’ll rig up something. It’s 
possible we may not last too long, since 
the dinosaur and the hairy mammoth, 
handsome creatures in the way, suffered 
from a similar excess of weight on the 
spine. In the meantime, those anxious 
to join the movement should stand 
around the banks of the Seine and wait 
for the next steamer-load of stupendous 
ladies to surge by. 


Castanets on Millbank 


By PATRICK SKENE CATLING 


OU missed a lot, Pablo, by 

, staying at home in the South of 

France the other night when you 
might have attended thé Institute of 
Contemporary Arts’ reception at the 
Tate Gallery in honour of your ex- 
hibition there. While you were at ease, 
no doubt, self-indulgently messing 
about with paint and stuff in La 
Californie or the chateau of Vauven- 
argues, we in London, some two 
thousand of us, were energetically 
expressing our appreciation of Art as 
only we know how to express it. 
Having now readjusted myself to the 
routine of ordinary life, I would like to 
pass on some of the notes I made at the 
time. ‘They may help you to decide 
what to do next time. 

Here goes: 

The L.C.A. invitation said dress. 
Hate dressing. But admire I.C.A. and 
everyone connected with it, support 
scheme to erect new building opposite 
Victoria and Albert Museum. Felix 
Fenston a real operator, but only 
human, after all, cannot do whole thing 
single-handed. Help needed. Picasso 
party to raise funds. Five guineas a 
ticket. Had not paid for ticket, of 
course; mustn’t complain about dressing. 
Fiesta spirit. ‘Tropical white dinner 
jacket out of moth balls. Picasso a 
Spaniard. ‘Tie too tight, though. In 
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taxi, tried not to think too much about 
photographs of Picasso in open-neck 
shirt, cool straw hat, on hills above 
Cannes. 

Arrived Tate on dot, 9 p.m., intend- 
ing to look at pictures. ‘Thames pretty. 
Whistler. Unsuitable subject for 
Picasso, but nice all same. Hundreds of 
other guests, all resplendent, also on dot. 
Waited on dot together, on pavement. 
British Legionnaires a fine body of 
guards, holding firm, until admission 
order given. Sudden surge forward, 
up steps, past ticket-takers. Sudden 
shameful relaxation of efforts inside. 
After all, this a formal reception. Why 
all the shoving? Plenty of time ahead. 
More shoving. 

Not really worried, needless to say, 
but heartened by sight of temporary 
arrows inscribed “First Aid.” St. 
John men and nurses standing by. Met 
friend, art critic, coming away from 
galleries. Specially privileged. “What 
an exhibition!” he groaned aloud in 
admiration. “Intolerable talent! One 
man! Impossible! How can anyone 
else go on?” Went on anyway. Place 
getting more crowded by the minute. 
Saw Jo Grimond. Even he looked 
crowded. 

Girls selling Picasso scarves, five 
guineas each. Girls selling raffle tickets, 
one pound each. Scarves looked much 
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more than five times better value 
though. Girls smiling so com- 
petitively, hadn’t heart to disappoint 
any, so succumbed to none. Felt like 
rotter. Cheered by thought of getting 
nearer to pictures. Over doorway a 
wonderful simple sign, cream letters on 
navy-blue ground, like muted fanfare, 
the name PICASSO. 

Received press hand-out. About the 
party: guests from India, Spain, France, 
Belgium, Yugoslavia, Greece, Sweden, 
the United States, Switzerland, Ger- 
many. Also Britain. ll talking at 
once. “Why, darling, but you don’t 
look at all Mediterranean this year!” 
“Why, darling, I flew up from Rome 
this morning specially, and I haven’t 
seen anyone!” ‘Well, to me, person- 
ally, he’s civilization, that’s all.” “Why, 
darling, 1 had no idea that Fleur was all 
through with Dali!” “Why, darling 

..!” A buxom young woman wearing 
a white and gold dress and an angelic 
smile said: ‘“‘Where’s the booze?” — 
but it was all right: she wasn’t news- 
paper reporter, only a guest. 

More of hand-out: What the I.C.A. 
is. The exhibition. Some of the 
distinguished guests: Prince Philip, 
Madame Elsa Schiaparelli, Gregory 
Peck, Yehudi Menuhin, John Ringling 
North, the circus owner. More and 
more people. The Duveen Gallery now 
a promenade, a fashion show, a tele- 
vision studio, with a cocktail party at 
one end. Stravinsky on hi-fi. More 
people. Sustained by title of Alfred 
Stevens statuary: “Valour Spurning 
Cowardice.” Stayed. 

Supper arranged in three sittings in 
tents on lawn. “This must be what 
it’s like sailing tourist,” one art-lover 
said to another, queueing under gay 
red-and-white-striped awning. “More 
like waiting for the two-and-ninepennies 
on Saturday night,” replied other, 
pretending not to know. 

But inside tents, the Spanishry! 
Golden chandeliers, laurel leaves and 
cherries, guitars and castanets and 
purple flamenco singing, Spanish cham- 
pagne-type wine in silver-type ice-type 
buckets (no ice—accurate Spanish 
touch). Paella. Amor Frio (bad luck). 
Television camera team photographed 
amusing incident, wine all over woman’s 
dress. Hilarity unanimous, almost. 
Would she mind running through that 
funny bit with the bottle and glass just 
once more? She certainly did mind, 


but did it nevertheless. Olé, indeed. 
Back in Duveen Gallery in time to 
follow Prince Philip on forty-minute 
inspection tour. Crowd constantly 
thickening around him. More difficult 
than trade shows. Commander Michael 


Parker, affable, firm, asked guards 
kindly get people back a bit. Guards 
affable. 


Asked Sir John Rothenstein, director 
of Tate, who’d been chatting with 
Prince, what Prince had liked. Sir John 
said everything was too crowded to say 
what the Prince had said. Sir John 
looked warm, dazed, happy. 
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Asked Mr. Roland Penrose, chairman 
of I1.C.A. management committee and 
organizer of whole exhibition from 
beginning. Penrose said: “The Prince 
said he had done a little painting him- 
self—enough to know that it wasn’t 
easy. He kept saying how impressed 
he was by Picasso’s strength.” By 1 
a.m., when Tate was closed by authorita- 
tive announcements (like vast pub), 
everybody at Tate impressed by every- 
body else’s strength. Resolved: return 
before September 18. Next time 


might be able look at some pictures. 
Hear some are quite good. 
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AMONG THE LEAVES SO GREEN 0 


Sculpture in Battersea Park 


by rod | 








“ When they finally opened me up the doctors 
all said they’d never seen anything like it.” 






























| LARGE OBJECT | 
Ne—_V_t- 
“7 don’t seem to see much awareness of the class 


struggle in this chap’s work.” “Well, you’ve got to admit it IS large.” 
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“ They're obviously not married; she’s 
not wearing a wedding ring.” 












FIGURE WITH 








BLACK BEAST 























THE BATHERS 
(Picasso) 








Fhotedesehe oes David Farrell, Clive Sheppard, Sandra Lousada, 
Galerie Louise Leiris, Marc Vaux and others. 
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4. Disintegration of the Umpire 


Does the onlooker really see most of the game? 


cricket trap. I had told George, our senior cricket man, 

that while I was prepared to do a little coaching in my 
own individual style I would never consent to turn out on a 
field before the public in one of those long white coats that 
umpires wear, putting the bats of batsmen straight, counting 
balls, peering at the feet of bowlers, making absurd gestures 
and, above all, wearing one of those coats. ‘To me there was 
a kind of distilled indignity about the whole figure and 
function of the umpire. 

Only once did I stand in as an official. One Saturday 
morning I had taken the School XI away on the hard under- 
standing that I would do nothing but sit down and watch. 

At the field of the opposing school we were met by the 
master in charge of cricket, a dedicated madman after the 
style of George. His name was Mr. Vivian—short, ruddy, an 
advertisement for the wholesome view of life and a noted 
umpire. He treated me with respect, having heard from 
George that in the rugged type of cricket played by the hillmen 
of the region I had emerged as a kind of bowling grenadier. 
He said that every cricketer was bound to have one moment 
in his life more golden than all the others. He asked me what 
mine was and I told him that all my moments seemed to have 
a fair glow on them. And to get the thing over I asked him 
what his was. He told me. It was in a match against the 
Llandarcy oil-works. He was the last man in. He was in the 
side as a bowler really and a guileful fielder. As a batsman he 
was regarded as a clown, and indeed often got a laugh on his 
way to and from the pavilion by gesturing comically with the 
bat. On the occasion he now described to me he was sent 
in to face the bowling with twenty-four runs to make for 
victory. Mr. Vivian described to me how exactly in the 
course of one over he had made those twenty-four runs. It 
was a saga he had tended with love and the top soil was in 
good fettle. 


[' was the umpiring business that got me out of the 
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Before he began ne wok down his umpire’s coat from a 
peg and he used this to simulate a bat. It seemed that the 
bowler facing him, never one of the deadliest in the Llandarcy 
side, had been made especially torpid that afternoon by some 
fumes in the oil refinery, and the balls he sent up to Mr. 
Vivian were acts of love to any batsman. Mr. Vivian knew 
his moment had come. His life for a couple of minutes 
leaped in a climax of music and laughter. As he waited for 
the lumbering oil-man he saw clearly before his mental eye 
a full page of illustrations which showed the six best-loved 
strokes of Bradman, the late cut, the mid-field plonk—the lot. 
Mr. Vivian played a perfect sequence of strokes. He scored 
five fours and for the last ball he reproduced with superb 
rightness the lightning run that Bradman used to anticipate 
the ball and whang it to ruin before it could develop any 
devil. He almost beheaded the bowler and sent the ball for 
six. As Mr. Vivian’s story developed his voice grew more 
excited and his face more scarlet. I told him to take it easy, 
and when he suddenly broke away from me to show how he 
had raced up the pitch to meet that last ball and send it on 
its victory flight I was worried. His voice had become muffled 
and his words very slurred, and my first thought was that he 
had gone off the hinge and was running home for a rest. 
After he had run about twenty feet he had lunged with the 
coat to show how he had practically scooped the ball out of 
the bowler’s fist. He tottered and fell. He had suffered a 
slight seizure and his last act and words to me, before he was 
wheeled away, were to hand me his coat and say “ My old 
coat. Go out there and don’t disgrace it.” The boys were 
deeply moved. The whole scene had strong Nelson-Hardy 
overtones and I was scarcely aware of the fact that I was being 
fitted into the coat and pushed on to the field. 

The coat was longer and older than any of George’s. As 
I got the full impact of this tattered robe my heart and my 
arches dived simultaneously and I shuffled around the 
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wicket like the mayor of a lazaretto, I found some small stones 
in one of the pockets and I started throwing these about the 
field until the captain of our side came up to tell me that these 
were the pebbles with which the umpire keeps a count of the 
balls bowled. He organized a party of searchers to retrieve 
the pebbles, and handed them back to me., As he did so he 
asked me significantly to note how smooth Mr. Vivian’s 
pebbles had been worn by time and service. He handled the 
stones with reverence and it was clear from the way in which 
he looked at me that he thought that the seizure had struck 
in the wrong direction, and that if there had been even 
rudimentary justice in the world Mr. Vivian would at that 
very moment have been standing in the spot that I was 
desecrating and I would have been safely in the hands of the 
first-aid men. 

The opposite team went in first. I clutched the pebbles. 
I moved one out of my hand as the first ball was patted back 
to the bowler. Then I fell into a well of inertia just inches 
short of death. Countless imbecilities of social conduct must 
have been kept fit and fresh in the preservative unguent of 
games of this sort. By the third ball I had once again totally 
forgotten the function of the pebbles in my pocket and I 
threw two at birds that looked like swifts which kept plunging 
low over the pitch in what, I was later told by the other 
umpire, a bird-watcher, was a kind of sexual ceremony. 
Anyway it seemed faster and better than cricket and I wished 
the birds well. Our captain, a sharper-eyed boy than I would 
normally care to be with, noticed my behaviour and again 
collected the stones at the very moment when a cagy ball 
was skied in his direction. As he handed over the smooth 
totems to me he asked me in a mutter if I knew what school I 
was supposed to belong to. I told him harshly to keep a 


servile tongue in his head. I rattled the stones between my. 


palms in a sharp, business-like way and said there were 
umpires and umpires. 

“I know that,” he said and walked at a funeral pace back 
to his position. 

The sun was strong and every second seemed to take a long 
look around before it stepped forward. It occurred to me that 
if I could get the whole charade over before lunch I would be 
able to catch the start of a very interesting procession that 
was due to file through the streets of Cardiff that afternoon. 






$3 Mm 


I am not a lover of processions, but any turn-out with even 
a hint of moral purpose has the edge on cricket. I had decided 
that a good tactic was to shoot my arm up in approval every 
time I was asked for advice. When the batsmen asked for 
centre I would signal Yes even though the bat was clearly out 
of range. This led to some fine bowling successes by our 
lads, and as the opposing batsmen walked back to the pavilion 
the boys put less fierce pressure on me as they came to lead 
me to my new position. These movements between overs 
puzzled me and I began to see the game as the chosen fertility 
rite of a nation that sets a psychopathically high price on 
monotony in marriage. 

The other side made twenty-five and our captain was 
dancing and grinning at my side as we walked back to the 
pavilion for a cup of tea. He winked at me and said that with 
just a little more of the same he could see us getting our first 
win of a pretty arid season. I said vaguely that they could 
rely on me for plenty more of what they had already seen. 
I rose on the tide of some mysterious delight, due probably to 
heading even momentarily away from those stumps. I flapped 
that grotesque coat around me and looked as cunning as 
Merlin. When I returned to the pitch I was resolved to open 
a new curriculum of chicane to guarantee the success of our 
side. I should have checked with the captain on the matter 
of detail. 

But if the spirit had the will, the flesh was not even there. 
The first click of ball on wood and the ether-drip was strongly 
at work again. My mind started on a reel of tedium. From 
some distant recess I heard the sound of much shouting. It 
took me some time to become aware of what it was about. 
I was deep in a reflection that if life were to become a solemn 
choice of inanities I would prefer to be watching the pro- 
cession where the comedy would have a freer elbow than it 











“ Well, one has to start somewhere.” 
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** Just think—one day we'll be able to watch this in colour.” 


had in this ballet of poker-faced bores. The beginning of a 
procession has its own charm. The beautiful and preposterous 
moment when the afternoon air is a rising of promises and the 
drums stir the thickening mass into an uncertain activity. 
And on top of that, as I stood there with the cloth of Mr. 
Vivian’s vast coat billowing about me, one stunned side of my 
mind was starting to be tickled by the thought of a mountain- 
top pub often used on Saturday afternoons by a sweet, 
discursive group of lads, shepherds, foresters, ambulant 
miners and choristers. If I could hop the right bus I could 
get there just as the talk was reaching a fine dialectical head 
of steam. 

In my mind I was listening with delight to the lap of talk 
and ale when I felt my umpire coat being tugged and torn 
away. I assembled my clutch of pebbles just in case the fuss 
was again about these articles and my abuse of them. I was 
surrounded by cricketers, all talking and giving me the kind 
of look that the more forward Sudanese gave Gordon. I 
singled out one boy and told him that I was not prepared to 
deal with the muttering of a mob. 

“Formulate a protest,” I said. “A protest I can follow.” 
And I pulled my robe more tightly and wondered how many 
times I had felt this sensation of having idiocy congeal around 
me. 

They cast around for the one boy who had remained 
coherent while I looked for support to the other umpire. He 
was not helping. He was standing well away from the group 
making notes on the birds that looked like swifts and from 
the odd glance he threw my way I could see that he was 
enough of a cricket lover to keep on making notes about 
birds even while I was being beaten to death with stumps. 

It appeared that the opposing side had put on a slow, sly 
bowler who had been driving our boys to madness. By the 
time the weaving, swaying ball reached them they were 
cross-eyed and utterly foxed, and at least two of them were 
being accused of literally kicking the ball away from the 
wicket. These events I had missed and the bowler of the 
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guileful balls, a short, sardonic boy, congratulated me on 
being still alive after such a spell in the dark. I threatened 
him with Mr. Vivian’s pebbles and reproached them all with 
letting down with all this temper the fine anzsthetic tradition 
of the game we all loved. I called for a resumption of play 
and the other umpire called on the swifts to slow up until he 
could give them all his attention again. 

If Wisden ever runs a sort of black supplement the next 
ten minutes of that game would have been headlined there. 
The slow bowler was every bit as devious and frustrating as 
I had heard. Two balls in three seemed to be connecting with 
some part of the batsman’s body. I had not the slightest idea 
whether they had been guilty of putting leg before wicket, but 
even had I wished to I could not have been able to withstand 
the pressure of the demented racket of appeals that went up 
from the fielders. The slow bowler came right up to me and 
he had a voice as penetrating as a muezzin’s. I approved 
every appeal and my arm kept going up in sentence of 
dismissal. 

The sixth man in was the captain of our side. On his way 
to the wicket he paused in front of me and lifted his bat. I 
stepped back but his face and voice remained quite gentle. 
“Sir,” he said, “I intend having a captain’s knock.” And he 
gave me one of the most ambivalent smiles I have ever seen. 
Ten seconds later he was rubbing his elbow. I was lifting my 
arm and the slow, sly bowler was stroking his ego. As our 
captain passed me I heard him mutter that the only difference 
between myself and the original Judas was that he had been 
better dressed. 

Our side was all out for nineteen. I shepherded our players 
into a homeward bus and I made my own way to that reunion 
of thinkers and singers up on the plateau. For me it was a good 
afternoon. We ran the tape over some nice new concepts and 
five or six old hymns. The legend is that those returning 
cricketers on the bus were so angry and mutinous the 
conductor got off the bus in self-defence at Tongwynlais. I 
have heard that the score book of that day still exists and that 
the innings of our side is recorded thus: “Jones, bowled 
Williams, framed Mr. Thomas. Evans, bowled Bowen, 
framed Mr. Thomas,” and so on down the list. It is refreshing 
to live in some kind of infamy. If, however modestly, one 
man can make a monkey out of an old institution one never 
feels quite as short again. 


Next week: Vaulting Ambition 


Operation Homo Sapiens 


RNITHOLOGICAL distinction 
Preserves the osprey from 
extinction; 

The walrus, rare in Artic snows, 
Must not be shot by Eskimos. 
Kariba dammed Zambesi’s flood, 
And armies of brave men and good 
Worked unremittingly to save 
Rare fauna from a watery grave. 
I’m waiting for a similar plan 
To save that unique species, Man. 
— CELIA TROTT 
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The Man with the Camera 


OT long ago I was invited to 
spend an evening with a man 


I know slightly, an amateur 
photographer. He was anxious to run 
through some home movies, all of them 
showing notable golfers in action, and 
all of them taken on famous courses. 
First I looked at a collection of snap- 
shots whose subjects ranged alpha- 
betically from Jimmy Adams to Charles 
Yates, and then I sat through the film 
show. This, performers apart, gave as 
varied a picture of coastal, moorland 
and pastoral scenery as the British 
Isles can provide. At the end of the 
evening I asked my host questions. 

“None of these,” I said, “was a 
practice swing?” 

“No, sir,” he replied proudly, 
one. I refuse to take ’em.” 

“Which,” I asked him, “do you 
find the more profitable? The long 
game or the short?” 

He considered for a moment. “It’s 
funny you should ask me that,” he said. 
“At first—at the very beginning of my 
career—I thought I could stir up more 
trouble around the greens than any- 
where. But you’d be surprised. Some 
players concentrate so hard when they’re 
driving that my hobby can be just as 
effective on the tee.” 

“And when you operate near the 
green,” I said, “‘ which do you judge 
to be the crucial moment?” 

“It depends on who’s putting,” he 
explained. “Some of them can be more 
upset if you start the old apparatus 
whirring when they take up their 
stance. I didn’t realize this at first. I 
thought a better moment would be 
when they actually got the club moving. 
But that doesn’t always follow. I 
found,” he said indignantly, “that some 
of the putts they actually holed.” He 
scowled. “All my timing gone for 
nothing . . . You see, just before they 
tap the ball their concentration’s so 
intense it would take nuclear fission to 
disturb it. No, often enough it’s when 
they’re settling themselves into position 
that I launch the attack.” 

I nodded. “And how many of your 
films caused incidents?” 


“ 


not 


By FRANK LITTLER 


He chuckled happily. “Scores and 
scores.” Then his expression became 
serious again. “The trouble is,” he 
said, “that I don’t get as many really 
worthy antagonists as I’d like. You 
remember when Norman von Nida said 
he probably wouldn’t play in Europe 
again? Said he was tiring?” 

“Yes.” 

“My heart sank. Now there was 
an opponent I respected. No fleeting 
frowns from him. No courteous request 
to hold it for a moment.” He sighed, 
relishing his memories. “ Yes, I’ve had 
many an enjoyable tussle with von Nida. 
The trouble with the younger crop is 
that they’re too damn polite.” 

“What,” I asked him, “was your 
greatest triumph?” 

He leaned forward. “To tell you the 
truth,” he said, “my greatest triumph 
still has to come. When I go out I’m 
going out in a blaze of glory. Do you 
know what it will be?” 

I thought hard. “The last putt for 
the Open?” 

He slapped his knee. “Exactly! The 
very last putt that will make a man 
Open Champion.” He reflected. “I 
don’t go to the Open every year, of 
course. I can’t afford to. And one or two 
good chances I’ve missed. Other times 
the setting hasn’t been quite right.” He 
looked at me. “You were at Birkdale 
in 1954, weren’t you?” . 

I said I was. 

“T thought I remembered seeing you. 
You recall that last putt of Locke’s? 


If he’d holed it he’d have tied with 
Peter Thomson?” 

“Yes.” 

“T was tempted then. I was tempted 
as I’ve never been tempted before. But 
the situation wasn’t quite tense enough. 
Besides, the odds were against his 
holing it anyway—it was practically a 
tram-ride. But if he’d had that putt for 
a win, and if it had been ten feet instead 
of fifty—boy, oh boy! I’d have made 
history.” 

I got up to go. “One thing,” I said 
as he was handing me my raincoat. 
“Aren’t you afraid that one day they'll 
ban you from the course?” 

He looked at me in surprise. Then he 
smiled. Then he laughed. In no time 
at all he was convulsed. I’d never 
heard anyone laugh so much—I thought 
he was never going to stop. 

“Ban photographers from the course?” 
he said at last, wiping his eyes. ‘““Heavens 
above, man, you can’t be serious? They 
were going to fine competitors for slow 
play once—do you remember? Ban 
amateur photographers? I never heard 
of such a thing in all my life. What,” 
he said as he steered me to the door, 
“would a tournament be—any tourna- 
ment—without us?” 


‘“'T'o-MORROW’S STRIKE 
STILL ON 
FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.” 
The Times 


Oh, come, cheer up. 


Roy Davis 
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Wish You Were Here 


Vianden, Luxembourg 

E never really expected to 

V V hang out our washing on the 

Siegfried Line, stili less, as we 

are doing now, to eat a midday sand- 

wich in its shade, resting the back 

against a chunk of dismantled fortifica- 

tion. Bits of the dragon’s drawn teeth 

pepper the rocky frontier slopes of the 

Ardennes, now so drenched in smiling 

peace that you see the Psalmist’s point 

about the mountains skipping like rams 
and the little hills like lambs. 

* * * * * 

The Town Band straggle into the 
small café, sit down, park their brass, 
relax, drink. Suddenly, a few minutes 
later, they rise as one at a signal and 
blow the roof off with ‘Colonel Bogey, ” 
fortissimo. The walls quiver. This 
would have fixed Jericho. It seems 
funny; we certainly say ha-ha among 
the trumpets. They sit again, then play 
again, now in waltz time, and unlikely 
customers dance, gracefully and without 
loutishness. 

* * * * * 

A day or two later, on a Sunday 
dedicated in this Duchy to little 
children, these same bandsmen form 
part of a procession to church through 
streets deep in flower petals, with 
improvised flower grottoes on the pave- 
ment outside every grocer’s, butcher’s 
and rubbishy souvenir shop. Tiny 
girls in white like bridesmaids, older 
ones hold candles, choirboys sing, priests 
bless. No “Colonel Bogey”’ now. 

« * * * * 

Tired from a longish mountain walk 
on zigzag paths, we seek a short cut on 
the way home and crave permission to 
use a mile of straight road, barred 
during dam construction. The road- 
man says no, not authorized. We 
wheedle. He wilts. Can go. I offer a 
few francs. He declines with a friendly 
smile, making England seem a lot 
farther away than the map suggests. 

* * * * * 

They are all friendly in these parts. 
Victor Hugo found the same thing, 
living here in exile. He never found 
any misérables in this little town. Nor 
have we. They’re so well off that they 
hire Italians, Swiss, Germans to do the 
rough work. We’re living in the lap of 
Luxembourg. — F. L. M. 
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“ Oops! Sorry, miss!” 


It’s Later Than You Rethink 


THINK 
i It useless to reblink 
At facts. I must rethink my rethinking 
Which, on second rethoughts, remains stinking- 
Ly ambivalent and sustains this schism 
That may well prove fatal to Socialism. 
To be a Wykehamist intellectual 
Is less effectual 
Than it used to be. My thinking, 
Insufficiently rethought, is not only pink but pinking; 
Thus attracting showers of soot 
From Foot 
And the raucous 
Caucus ! 
Who in dozens 
Inflame Cousins, 
Not to mention that thwarted boss man 
Dick criss-Crossman. 
What with playwrights kitchen resinking, 
And the Russians busy reChinking, 
And the Yanks on the brink of rebrinking, 
And never-had-it-so-good Tory wives reminking, 
What is left for me—other than heavy redrinking 
Or some psychiatric head reshrinking— 
But one final burst of re-rethinking? 
The more I scratch and rescratch my dome, 
The more, like Garbo, I ret’ink I go home 
And live it up rich and quiet 
Like Woodrow Wyatt. 
At least I could then be immortalized—if only in Coal Board 
clinker— 
As some future Rodin’s Rethinker. 
— FRED MAJDALANY 
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The Brigadier’s Winifred 


By A. 


Winifred. “Ninety-five pounds seems a very, very 

fair price for her,” he said shyly, looking her over. 
The Maltese sunlight, reflected from Msida Creek, made him 
blink. “Black and comely,” he added. 

“She’s very old and very small,” said the brigadier, “but 
I have had her ever since. I brought her out here just after 
the war and she has been on this little island ever since. She 
locks; both traffic indicators work; of her tyres only one is 
highly polished; her original tool kit is complete; the com- 
pression is excellent; and in a small wooden box in the boot 
there is a complete cleaning and polishing outfit, of the 
highest quality, built up over the years.” 

“She has been tended devotedly, that’s clear,” said 
Purbright. 

There was emotion about. The brigadier seemed to have 
something else to say, but not to be sure how to say it. He 
then said it: “I do not so much want to sell Winifred,” he 
said, “as find her a good home.” 

Emotion had had its outlet. Purbright said that he would 


[wi brigadier gazed at Purbright. Purbright gazed at 


be a good home; that he would drive Winifred slowly and 
decorously around Malta; and that he would change her oil 
with regularity and try to keep her appearance up to the mark. 
“She shall not lead a flibbertigibbet existence,” he said. 
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The brigadier beamed. ‘This was what he had hoped to 
hear. “There’s one thing,” he said, after the deal was 
clinched. “Malta is a damp place and old cars, even of 
Winifred’s standing, do not always start well in the morning. 
My advice is this. Under the bonnet, covering the plugs, 
place a newspaper to absorb the condensation. But remember 
to take it out before moving off. Myself, I just use the 
Daily Telegraph of the day before.” 

“TI do not suppose it will matter if I use the Guardian,” 
Purbright said lightly. 

The brigadier looked at Winifred and then up at Purbright. 
“The Guardian?” he said. “You’d use the Guardian?” 

“Well,” said Purbright, defensively. “It’s what I read.” 

The brigadier paused before he replied. “It’s not a 
paper J’d ever read,” he said then, sounding as if, for all he 
knew, everyone north of Basingstoke might be a Communist. 
“However, I don’t suppose it can make much difference to 
Winifred.” He laughed insecurely. 

Three weeks later Cranmer put his head through the 
curtain of Purbright’s cabin. “Let us bound outwardly to 
Gozo this week-end,” he said. “Let us take sleeping bags 
and tents with us, and twenty sailors. Let us have a camp 
fire and cook upon it. Let us get out of this dear ship, with 
its whining ventilation, electronic clobber and loud guns.” 











“1 see young Stirling’s broken out.” 
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“Yes,” said Purbright. 

“Let us take Winifred. We shall need some sort of boy 
scout’s handcart, for the tents, frying pan, officers’ mess plate, 
and so on.” 

“Watch your nomenclature there, Cranmer,” said Pur- 
bright. “Winifred is a command vehicle, providing privacy 
and the means of independent movement for the top brass.’’ 

Winifred surged over the top of Marfa Ridge, in the north 
end of Malta, and began very slowly to edge down the steep 
road to Marfa Landing Place and the s.s. /mperial Eagle. 

“T have seen one of her brake linings,” said Purbright in 
explanation of the cautious descent. Cranmer protested that 
his morale remained high. The car joined the short queue 
for the ferry. ‘The sailors were already there, some drinking 
beer, others Cola, on the terrace of the pink restaurant above 
the pier. 

The Gozitan mate of the /mperial Eagle cast his eyes over 
the five waiting cars and beckoned for Winifred. Purbright 
drove her over the little ramp on to the gently rocking deck 
of the ferry. Winifred seemed a very large car, the Imperial 
Eagle a very small ship. To place her exactly where the 
mate wanted her, three of the crew, broad men with low 
centres of gravity, came forward and lifted her front end 
round, Purbright and Cranmer got out and threaded their 
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OW often faceless Front Bench zombies stride 
The peaks of State for a short splendid day 
And then lay down their offices, or lives, 
And are forgotten almost straight away. 


Nye never stood securely on the heights, 
The glittering crowns escaped him to the end, 
And yet the House will long remember him, 
The tireless rebel and the peerless friend. 
— B. A. Y. 
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way forward through the crowd, past the ever-open bar, on 
past the Bishop of Gozo and his chaplain, until they reached 
the forecastle. The Imperial Eagle \eft harbour on her half- 
hour voyage past the small flat island of Comino, pop. 100. 
The sun shone. The sea was blue and clear. The land was 
pale-sandstone coloured, topped by the red domes of tall 
sandstone churches. Dolphins swam about the bows. 

Mgarr, port of Gozo, drew nearer. Purbright went aft to 
Winifred. He found the brigadier examining her; he was 
dressed in a regimental blazer, ribbed near-jodhpur trousers, 
suéde shoes, and a neat polka-dot bow tie. Purbright, who 
was wearing sand-shoes, a shirt of mock-tartan, a dirty 
waterproof jacket, and a Gozitan straw hat, at once under- 
stood how Winifred would appear to the brigadier. Her 
tyres, except the polished one, were caked with pale clay. 
Her old boot, of the kind that opens downwards to make a 
platform, supported a fat rucksack with a frying pan on top, 
The back seat was piled high with tents. A month-old copy 
of the Guardian, ready to play its part that night, lay crumpled 
on top of this heap. The windows were smeared with grime 
and, inside, the floor was thickly sprinkled with crumbled 
clay. 

The brigadier watched Purbright get in. “Rugged duty 
for the little car?” he suggested with shy bleakness, and got 
into his own new one. The Imperial Eagle jolted the wharf 
gently. Purbright watched the brigadier drive warily ashore, 
two long butterfly nets strapped to the roof. He felt full of 
shame. Waiting his turn he watched the sailors start up the 
steep hill out of Mgarr, to walk to Ramla Bay where the 
camp was to be. He watched the crews of the blue-and- 
green Gozo boats loading cargoes for Malta; one was called 
San Antonio, another San Bert. Cranmer got in and 
Winifred proceeded ashore. 

Cranmer opened the map. “Gozo’s so small,” he said, 
“it’s like flying in a fast aircraft: you’re there before you 
know where you are. Stop.” Winifred stopped. They 
were at a T-junction. To the right the hillside fell away in 
terraces, each tiny field intensely cultivated, each drystone 
terrace wall neatly built up. One field, with yellow-green 
trefoil instead of grass, had cut-back vines every six feet; 
another was a tomato field, each seedling protected by a slab 
of prickly pear stuck sideways in the ground. 

“You see that signpost?” Cranmer said. 

“T see a sad female bust on top of a wall,” said Purbright, 
“emerging from sandstone flames of purgatory. I see the 
little money box let into the wall for the offerings of those 
inclined to shorten her purgatory for her. I see “ 

“It’s just to the left of that lot,” said Cranmer. “Wake 
up and stop intoning. ‘To the left, Victoria, capital city of 
the island; to the right, Ramla Bay, Gozo’s finest seashore. 
Turn right. Turn right into A23. This is the London-to- 
Brighton road of Gozo.” 

Purbright turned right. The road was narrow, and 
climbed steeply. Large potholes alternated with outcrops of 
rock. Moving slowly, they skirted the village of Nadur and 
began the steep descent to Ramla Bay, with its unfenced 
precipices and horseshoe bends. Purbright engaged a low 
gear and hoped the brigadier was not watching from some 
excellent vantage point. At the bottom they joined a dry 
watercourse and bumped their way out on to the beach, a 
long stretch of reddish sand commanded to the north by 
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Calypso’s Cave, Gozo being Calypso’s Isle. There was 
another car there, the brigadier’s, and beyond a dune they saw 
what was obviously his smart small tent. Up on the cliff, 
against the skyline, a butterfly net moved. They got out of 
the car and immediately bathed. 

That evening Cranmer cooked supper for twenty-two on a 
large fire of dead vine branches, bamboo and globules of 
solidified oil fuel washed up on the beach. Tinned sausages, 
potatoes, eggs, bacon, peas and onions were mixed together 
into a hot and enlivening couflage, or brouhaha, and shared 
out among the mess tins. For afters there were oranges. 
Darkness fell and the campers closed in round the fire and 
threw bamboo on to it. As digestion progressed a restless- 
ness set in. Chief Petty Officer M’Masters spoke. ‘We 
need glop,” he said. “The normal drill after supper at these 
camps is to walk to the nearest glopshop.” 

“Nadur is forty minutes’ climb up the hill from here,” said 
Cranmer. “Beyond normal evening glopshop range.” 

Purbright had foreseen this and sighed. “I have a glop 
wagon,” he said. “Let us bring the glop to the camp.” 
He remembered the brigadier in his little tent over the hill. 
“Under cover of darkness,” he added. 

With M’Masters and two sailors he set off in Winifred. 
Her headlights cast only a short pale gleam, and she climbed 
slowly up into the dark unpaved streets of Nadur, with its 
tall box-shaped houses. They perceived a glopshop and 
stopped. Purbright and M’Masters pushed aside the sacking 
curtain and went in. They were welcomed in silence by a 
very old lady in black. There were crates of Cola on the 
dusty floor and the shelves behind the counter held dusty 
bottles of lemon squash, brandy, disinfectant, and tomato 
sauce. In the corner was a large cask, ready tapped. 


When M’Masters saw the cask he gave the old lady a" 


smile that had done much for him in many ports in the past. 

“Glop?” he said, a pidgin note in his voice. “Gozovin? 
Local red plonk?” The old lady smiled. She left the room 
and returned with a grandson who had worked in Detroit for 
seven years. He sold them two demi-johns of wine-dark 
Gozitan glop, for four shillings a demi-john, and two dozen 
bottles of Cola. 

“You want to be careful with this wine,” he said. 
was made near by and not long ago.” 

‘We top it up with the Cola,” M’Masters said. 

They tied the case of Cola on to the boot and the two 
sailors got into the back seat, each nursing a demi-john and 
crooning over it. 

“Crinkle up your eyes, men,” Purbright said. “I am 
about to switch on the headlights.” Winifred moved off. 

As Purbright worked his way round a narrow horseshoe 
bend with a precipice on the inside he was distracted by a 
waving torch ahead. Double de-clutching with desperate 
efficiency he changed down into Winifred’s lowest. He put 
on the footbrake and pulled on the handbrake. Winifred 
halted. At a word M’Masters leapt out and put a rock under 
afront wheel. Purbright got out and there, behind the torch, 
was the brigadier examining Winifred by its light. She 
stood there dirty, one wheel eighteen inches from a precipice, 
two sailors in the back seat clasping demi-johns of glop. 
The brigadier sighed and spoke: “I’m afraid I’ve blocked 
your passage,” he said. “I’ve let my car, my new car, run 
out of petrol just back there.” He and Purbright began to 
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“* Mother? Guess what, 1’m engaged.” 


walk down the hill. ‘The car was on a narrow corner, beyond 
the precipice, high stone walls on either side. 

“You could freewheel backwards’ down,” 
Purbright, “if we guided you.” 

“She won’t go back round the corner,” said the brigadier. 
“When she first stopped I let her run back. too close to the 
wall.” 

“Winifred could tow you up the hill.” 

The brigadier protested. “No,” he said. 
car.” 

“She could do it.” 

“T’ve no doubt she could,” said the brigadier, coldly, as 
though Purbright had suggested galloping a charger across 
rocky terrain. “Could you not leave her here for the night, 
well wrapped up, and walk down the hill to your camp?” 

“Tt’s two miles,” Purbright said, and explained the extent 
of their load and of the thirst of the waiting campers. 

M’Masters joined them. “If some of us pushed, and the 
glop wagon pulled, we could get your car up on to the bend 
where it’s wider,”’ he said. 

The brigadier made a sound as of protest. 

“T have a stout piece of rope, stolen for just such a purpose 
from Parlatorio Wharf,’ Purbright said. There was silence 
in the darkness. 

“Winifred is your car now,” the brigadier said at last. 

Purbright edged his car down until its nose was two yards 
from the nose of the brigadier’s car. M’Masters attached the 
rope and then went up behind Winifred with a torch. The 
two sailors deposited their demi-johns carefully on the back 
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seat and got out, ready to push. The brigadier entered his 
car, his mien in the darkness the mien of a man whose face is 
a grim mask. Winifred climbed slowly backwards, edging to 
the side of the road away from the precipice. She took the 
strain. The two cars moved. Purbright backed until the 
brigadier’s car was on the outside of the curve, away from the 
precipice. Purbright put his left foot down on the clutch 
and the right foot, with all his weight, upon the footbrake. 
With his left hand he pulled hard on the handbrake. Winifred 
nevertheless continued slowly to move down upon the 
brigadier’s car. M’Masters leapt out and put a rock under 
the front wheel. Winifred halted and M’Masters removed 
the rope. Purbright backed up, away from the rock, and 
then drove gingerly down past the brigadier and stopped the 
car below and beyond. M’Masters brought the rock. 
Purbright got out, enormously pleased with himself and with 
Winifred. 

The brigadier came down to him. 
he said. “Fine car, fine driver.” 

“Fine car,” Purbright said. “Come and drink Gozo glop 
around our campfire.” Now, he told himself, I am worthy of 
Winifred. 

“ Nothing I’d like better,” the brigadier said. 

“Would you care to drive your old car?” 

“No, no, no. She’s in good hands.” 

Flames from Mediterranean driftwood and Gozitan 
bamboo canes soared into the night sky. Protective draughts 
of Cola were mixed into the glop. Songs were sung. The 
brigadier sang certain military verses of ‘‘ Bertie” never before 
heard by naval ears. Above the Cave of Calypso bright stars 
shone. They went and bathed, and then returned again to 
the warmth of fire and glop. The brigadier departed to his 
tent, well pleased, it seemed, with life and Winifred’s new 
home. Purbright turned in, content. Through the open 
flap of the tent he could see the bonnet of his car. Proud 
that he had remembered to put the Guardian under it, he 
went deeply to sleep. 

He woke late. He got up and gathered a handful of dirty 
mess tins. He took them down to the beach and washed 
them with sand and water. He bathed. His eyes began to 


“That was magnificent,” 


open. He climbed the dunes, back to the camp. Someone 
handed him a mug of tea. His eyes opened wide for the first 
time. 


Remembering that he must get petrol for the brigadier, he 
looked across at Winifred. Her coachwork gleamed, her 
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hubs and windows shone. He went closer. Inside she was 
spotless, her old carpet brushed clean, her seats polished. 
He looked up and inland. The brigadier, his tent and 
rucksack on his back, his butterfly net at the trail, was walking 
up the hill towards his own car. 

Purbright opened the bonnet. Instead of his month-old 
Guardian, a Telegraph of the previous Thursday lay there, 
neatly folded, protecting plugs and leads. 

Cranmer came up behind him and clapped him on the 
shoulder, spilling his tea. ‘You look terrible this morning,” 
he said. ‘“You’ve been looking on the glop when it was 
wine-dark.” 


“T feel terrible,” Purbright said. 
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Essence 





of Parliament 


HERE had been rumours that the Sandwichmen, if one 
may so designate the forces of Lord Hinchingbrooke, 
would go into action against the Cyprus Agreement, 

but Mr. Macleod’s statement went off without much fuss. Mr. 
Macleod is a protagonist before whom 
prudent critics are apt to fear God and keep 
their powder dry, even though he was to take 
a bit of a hammering later on in the week on Thursday from 
the redoubtable Mr. Leather over the Colonial Development 
Corporation. Nor did the subsequent debate on the Common- 
wealth cause much fur to fly. Indeed the main criticism of 
it was that next to no one stayed to hear it. There were excellent 
speeches from Mr. Marsh for the Socialists and Mr. Long- 
bottom for the Conservative back-benchers. Mr. Alport played 
his best innings yet. Perhaps the debate’s main fault was that 
there was too much about South Africa. South Africa is indeed 
important and we all have strong views about it. But we do 
sometimes long to hear something about somewhere else, and 
there are, after all, plenty of other places in the Commonwealth. 
The Lords tried their hands at the Commonwealth on Wednes- 
day and on the whole made a better job of it. At least more 
of them paid one another the compliment of staying to listen. 
Far from being too apartheid-minded, Lord Ogmore intro- 
duced the debate in a speech that did not mention South 
Africa. Australian peers, Lords Bruce and Casey, spread 
appropriate gloom and despondency, and Lord Attlee thought 
that everything was very bad but that it was a great mistake 
to think that we could do anything about it. 

Tuesday was not a very good day for the Government. It 
seems a law of mathematics that if the Opposition are divided 
into six policies, then the Government will sink through 
complacency into having none; and this, it 
is all too evident, is what is happening at 
least about Europe and about defence—two sufficiently 
important topics. What proposals, asked Mr. Grimond, was 
the Government putting forward to bridge the gap between 
the Six and the Seven? Mr. Erroll, the President of the Board 
of Trade, replied that he had “ suggested that the trade com- 
mittee should discuss the measures necessary to achieve a 
long-term solution,” and was evidently surprised to find his 
statement of policy received with roars of laughter. But the 
Prime Minister himself hardly did better. Was the British 
Government consulted about American U-2 flights from 
British bases? The Prime Minister had nothing to say except 
that if the question was put to him in writing he would give 
an answer; but as Mr. Healey had already put the question 
to him in writing and it had been transferred to the Secretary 
of State for Air, as the Secretary of State’s answer had been 
that he had nothing to say, and as the Prime Minister said 


The Uncommon 
Commonwealth 


Sucks to You 
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that his answer would be the same as that of the Secretary 
of State, all this did not seem to get us very much farther. 
A lemon by any other name will smell as sweet. Conservative 
back-benchers roared with laughter when the Prime Minister 
answered to Mr. Donnelly “I do not see why the honourable 
Member should be rude to me. I am not a member of his 
party.” But in truth it was neither very witty nor very worthy. 
“Sucks to you” would have been about as apt, and there 
would have been no need even to pretend that the level of the 
House was any higher than that of a private school. Meanwhile, 
are we going to be blown up or aren’t we? It would be nice 
to know, whether the question be answered orally or in writing. 
On Wednesday the Socialists tried again. First there was Mr. 
Allaum trying to get the question answered by Mr. Taylor, the 
Under-Secretary, but Mr. Taylor replied with a stout Yorkshire 
“No” that would have done credit to Mr. Molotov. Then 
Mr. Driberg and Mr. Allaum made without success a further 
attempt to raise it all on the adjournment. The Speaker took 
his stand on the rules of the House and was immovable. 

The Government did not do much better in public business 
than it did at question-time. There is no getting over it that 
129 amendments by the Chancellor on report stage to his own 

; Financial Bill is an evidence of monumental 
wage m Treasury incompetence, and it is fairly 
obvious that the Chancellor has lost all 
interest in his job and is sighing for the saner atmosphere of 
a Boy Scouts’ camp; but if the Government were monumentally 
incompetent the Opposition were monumentally boring. It 
seemed to be some curious tactic of theirs—one could not quite 
understand why—to make their points with deliberation in as 
tedious a form as possible. They competed against one another 
in weariness, with the prize perhaps going to Mr. Eric Fletcher 
as the Great Bore of Islington. Mr. Fletcher had only one 
point to make of any general interest. That was when he 
pointed out that Mr. Nabarro had a hole in his sock—a point 
which the Speaker had with reason some difficulty in finding 
relevant to a discussion of the Finance Bill. 

An interesting little debate, initiated by Mr. Forbes Hendy 
of Aberdeen, on whether voluntary offerings to clergymen 
should be subject to income tax was pursuing its genteel way 
on Wednesday afternoon when a whispered 
message was seen to be passing along the 
sparsely inhabited benches. Its news was not unexpected. It 
was of course that Nye Bevan was dead. The English have an 
enigaging incapacity to hate for very long. There was a time 
before the war when Nye Bevan was looked upon as an apostle 
of red ruin, a time during the war when Churchill denounced 
him as “a squalid nuisance,” a time after the war when he 
turned on the Tories and abused them as “ vermin.” But those 
days had passed long before his illness. Whatever the incidental 
controversies, he had not resiled in any important respect from 
any of his central positions, nor would anyone have wished him 
to do so. But opponents and colleagues had come increasingly 
to find in him the good companion, the bonny fighter in battle, 
and out of the battle the genial, expansive conversationalist, 
able to remind colleagues who were too wholly immersed that 
there were other things in life besides politics. He missed the 
highest prizes of politics. It may be that to some extent he 
missed them because of his defects. But to a large extent he 
missed them because great success in the modern world can 
only be won by a certain inhuman indifference to “ laughter 
and the love of friends,” and that indifference to his great 
honour Nye could never attain. The House paid its tribute 
to him on Thursday with speeches from the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Gaitskell, Mr. Clement Davies and Mr. Griffiths. Mr. 
Gaitskell was perhaps the most effective because the most 
concrete in his examples. — PERCY SOMERSET 


Aneurin Bevan 
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“It just shows what colossal achievements man is capable of when he stops spending all his time, energy 
and resources on war.” 
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In the City ~ 





Too Much, Too Soon? 


ARDLY had the Chancellor and 
H the Bank of England announced 
their latest measures to damp down the 
nation’s economic joy and exuberance 
when evidence began to accumulate that 
the measures taken earlier in the year 
were beginning to exert their careful 
influence. Has there been too much zeal? 
That is the implication of the softening 
in the motor-car and household equip- 
ment trades, the slowing down in the 
expansion of hire purchase debt, and 
the rapid levelling in the growth of bank 
advances. The increased balance of pay- 
ments surplus for the first quarter of the 
year and a steady reinforcement in the 
gold reserve also suggest that there has 
been no pressure whatever on sterling 
and that the recent turning of the screw 
cannot have been intended to repel a 
sterling crisis of the familiar variety. 

If, for a change, the authorities have 
on this occasion done “too much, too 
soon,” let us be comforted by the 
thought that this kind of mistake can 
be retrieved more quickly and effectively 
than the more customary “ too little and 
too late.” It is easier to reflate than to 
disinflate. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
stock markets should have swallowed 
this latest dose of sedative with such 
unconcern. Even gilt-edged have begun 
to recover. It is, however, in the market 
for ordinary shares that the tone has 
been firmest and the turnover largest. 
The main reason has been a steady flow 
of excellent company results and hints 
from chairmen that business is still 
expanding. By way of example let us 
take a well diversified couple of recently 
published reports, those of the Beecham 
and Whitbread groups. 

Beecham’s have long since lost their 
exclusive connotation with the pill. 
Under the chairmanship of Mr. H: G. 
Lazell and with the financial acumen 
of Philip Hill, Higginson, Erlanger 
behind them they have diversified to 
very good purpose. The medicinal 
products division has graduated from the 
pill to the development of new anti- 
biotics. During the past year it created 


medical history by making available the 
first synthetic penicillin. In its toilet 
products division the group has recently 
made tremendous progress in Britain 
and overseas. It is reassuring to know 
that one of its products grooms more 
American scalps than those of any other 
manufacturer, American or foreign. 

There are still new worlds to conquer. 
Mr. Lazell would like to repeat with his 
toothpaste the victory he has scored in 
the United States with his Brylcreem. 
His is a group which will cater more 
and more for the average British male’s 
desire to lotion his gkin after shaving 
and emit that masculine perfume on 
which billions of dollars are now being 
spent in the United States. 

As for Whitbreads, after slightly 
disappointing figures for last year, the 





Hatfuls of Fish 


BOUT once a week saithe and 

lythe visit us en masse. That is to 
say, my own tiny part of the Arisaig 
in-shore water is suddenly seething as 
though the surface is being whipped 
by a Force Three wind. From a hastily- 
manned row-boat we can scoop the 
saithe up in hatfuls, three to a normal- 
sized sun-hat since a fair or average 
weight fish is around half-a-pound; a 
usual catch, rewarding thirty minutes’ 
strenuous scooping, is near enough a 
couple of hundredweight if every man, 
woman and child of the crew is doing 
the job well. A farmer friend says that 
these poor inedible creatures—they taste, 
he maintains, like worms—have their 
uses. As a kind of manure. He pays us 
sixpence a boat-load. 

The lythe on these occasions we see 
only as shadows because (a) they form 
the lower layers of the shoals, and (b) 
as they come as big as seven pounds, 
they are too large for our hats, anyway. 
We deal with them more conventionally. 
Properly hunted, that is, with rod and 
line, and when they are not jostling 
each other like fans leaving White Hart 
Lane, they will take almost anything 
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group should now be basking in two 
kinds of sunshine—the thirst-creating 
heat of two successive good summers 
and the consolidation movement in the 
brewery industry. The company has 
enjoyed what Colonel Whitbread calls 
“healthy development ” in the past year. 
The chairman seems to be somewhat 
disappointed at the sluggish response of 
the British people to canned beer which 
still represents less than one per cent 
of the group’s output; but he adds in 
almost the same sentence “I may say 
that I would not like to offer my friends 
claret out of a can.” Whitbead “A” 
shares can now be bought at around 
115s., giving the reasonable yield of 
4 per cent. They are among the really 
promising investments in this industry. 
— LOMBARD LANE 


* * * 


with a good-natured willingness. They 
make good sport if one fishes from a 
slowly-rowed boat round the frayed 
edges of rocks on an incoming tide, and 
with hooks from which the barbs have 
been filed. 

A boat should have a crew of three 
—one rower (almost inevitably and of 
necessity an adult) and two children of 
the ideal age nine to eleven years. 
Equipment: three long cane sticks each 
with enough line to allow for a “run” 
of the length of a cricket pitch. The rods 
are fixed over the stern of the boat so 
that their butts are thrust under stroke’s 
seat (cf. trawling for mackerel). The boat 
is rowed at a rate sufficient to keep the 
lure—a piece of coloured flannel or a 
tuft of feathers in which the hook is 
embedded; maybe, for the artist, a fly 
tied in an impossibly exotic and imagina- 
tive style—about six inches below the 
surface. The “take” is indicated by a 
quick thrumming of a rod’s butt against 
the shins or the underside of the seat. 
The battle begins. 

Lythe are not particularly greedy; 
just insatiably curious. They don’t 
swallow the bait, they merely sip it. 
They are not clever enough, in the way 
that an experienced trout is clever, to 
run into the line; they run away. Thus 
if the crew keeps its head, the line is 
always taut and the barbless hook retains 
its lodgment in the lips of the fish. 

The rower especially must keep his 
wits about him because the moment the 
thrumming starts he has to quicken the 
stroke to at least forty. If three fish take 
simultaneously he has to control the 
third rod and keep rowing as well—an 
excitement the most fervid salmon fisher 
never has. 


I know. — FERGUSSON MACLAY 














AT THE PLAY 


A Man for All Seasons (GLOBE) 
Every Man in His Humour 
(THEATRE ROYAL) 


OBERT BOLT, the author of 
Flowering Cherry, comes back in 

A Man for All Seasons with a very 
different sort of play, a quiet study of the 
fall of Sir Thomas More. All the emphasis 
is on the moral battle between More and 
King Henry; it is significant that other 
leading characters are only referred to in 
the programme as “The Duke,” “The 
Cardinal,” and “ The Ambassador,” though 
there is no doubt of their identity. All 
secondary issues are stripped to the bone to 
allow complete concentration on More’s 
martyrdom and his invincible integrity; he 
is shown as gentle, patient and terribly 
careful, as a lawyer would be by habit, 
not to give himself away by any injudicious 
statement. Almost to the end he has a 
childish faith in the strength of his position 
at law—a curious misjudgment of Tudor 


Sir Thomas More—Pavut SCOFIELD 





opportunism by a Tudor politician. It 
was his resistance to the king’s divorce 
that brought him down, his trouble with 
the Church over the secession from Rome 
only serving the Court as_ useful 
ammunition. 

Very quietly, very firmly, Mr. Bolt paints 
an impressive portrait of a man great 
enough to stand alone and coming through 
the biggest spiritual test of his life with 
wit and charity unimpaired. This portrait 
is always interesting, yet to me it seems 
incomplete. There was a lot Mr. Bolt had 
to omit, but surely he should have found 
the briefest space to remind us that the 
saintly old gentleman cracking jokes with 
his family had also been one of the 
most unrelenting burners of heretics 
at Smithfield? 

Paul Scofield fits the terms of the portrait 
remarkably well. The grave melancholy he 
carries so naturally, the gravity dissolving 
in a smile of compelling charm, the 
simplicity of manner and the rare intelli- 
gence of voice, all combine to give his 
performance distinction. The Common 








[A Man for All Seasons 
The Common Man—LkrEo. MCKERN 
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Man, who acts as compére, butler, boat- 
man and executioner and is always at 
hand to sum things up and put the Sunday 
paper point of view is played with 
tremendous vigour, very amusingly, by 
Leo McKern. Thomas Cromwell is the 





REP. SELECTION 


Birmingham Rep., The Family First, 
until July 30th. 

Library, Manchester, The Marriage 
of Mr. Mississippi, until July 30th. 

Nottingham Playhouse, Five Finger 
Exercise, until July 23rd. 

Oxford Playhouse, The Eagle Has 
Two Heads, until July 16th. 











next most important character, taken in a 
spirit of fussy persecution by Andrew Keir. 
After him all the other characters seem 
strangely minor. Richard Leech’s Henry, 
surprisingly much younger and spryer than 
the Holbein mammoth, Geoffrey Dunn’s 
imperturbably double-faced Spanish 
ambassador, Willoughby Goddard’s lumber- 
ing Wolsey, Wynne Clark’s Alice More, 
loyal to the husband she cannot under- 
stand, and Alexander Gauge’s Norfolk, a 
bluff, decent hearty, all ably do their bit in 
reflecting another facet of the central hero. 

A Man for All Seasons is very well 
acted, directed with taste by Noel Willman 
and decorated with befitting simplicity by 
Motley. Clearly its theme is relevant to 
much in our day; Mr. Bolt’s writing is 
fully up to its demands. Why then did I 
feel as I left the theatre that although it 
was a fine play, and one that keen playgoers 
should certainly see, something was some- 
how missing? I think the answer is that 
Mr. Bolt has avoided so resolutely the 
bolder strokes of drama he could so easily 
have made that the play leans a little too 
much on understatement. Its effect is 
cerebral, and it hardly touches the feelings. 


I am grateful to Joan Littlewood for 
putting on Every Man in His Humour, 
missing from my collection; for it is 4 
collector’s piece, and not much more. I can 
see why it appealed to her; it follows 
Fings Ain’t Wot They Used t’Be quite 
naturally, telescoping the best part of four 
centuries in the unchanging byplay of the 
London streets. There is no plot, but only 
a skein of intrigue that a kitten might have 
been at. Eventually all is explained and 
everyone made happy with startling 
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rapidity; it is like coming out of a smoky 
tunnel into clear sunshine. As Kitely, the 
foolish merchant, Bob Grant gives an 
extraordinary imitation of how Miles 
Malleson might have played the part. 
Brain-Worm is the chief operator, cutting 
rings round all his friends, and Victor 
Spinetti makes him an engaging card; and 
Brian Murphy’s Bobadill, Claire Isbister’s 
Dame Kitely and Ann Beach’s Mistress 
Bridget are others in a lively cast. Miss 
Littlewood’s production is spirited. For 
the first half it relies too much on cockney 
gusto, but in the second it finds a kind of 
style that carries it successfully to the end. 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
Oliver! (New—6/7/60), delightful new 


musical. The Caretaker (Duchess— 
11/5/60), original Pinter. Candida 
‘Piccadilly—22/6/60), still amusing. 

— ERIC KEOWN 


AT THE PICTURES 


Roses for the Prosecutor 
The Gazebo 


ROPAGANDA films always make me 
Pam especially when I am on their 

side. It is much easier to enjoy the 
virtues of a good Communist film without 
being put off by its message than to do the 
same with a good free-world film. Roses 
for the Prosecutor (Director: Wolfgang 
Staudte) is especially disturbing in this way. 
A private in the German army is sentenced 
to death for buying black-market chocolate, 
but escapes in an air-raid. Years later, a 
drifting street-corner salesman of jokes and 
novelties, he finds himself in a town where 
the man who sentenced him is the highly 
tespected State Prosecutor. They recognize 
each other, and the Prosecutor uses his 
position to make the salesman leave town. 
Ultimately, after another sensational trial, 
justice is done. 

Most of this is told as lively efficient, 
well-observed social comedy; there are a lot 
of funny scenes all having a reasonable 
bearing on the plot; the salesman and his 
girl (Walter Giller and Ingrid van Bergen) 
are a pleasant couple, he living from minute 
to minute (it is intelligently hinted that his 
unrevoked death sentence makes him feel 
he is living on borrowed time), she inter- 
fupting the most romantic moments with 
practical remarks about the café she runs; 
most of the minor parts are precise, even 
when most amusing; reality is never 
abandoned for the sake of a joke. 

But the moment Nazism, and the attitude 
of the German-in-the-street to it, comes to 
the surface the whole texture of the film 
coarsens and blurs. The Prosecutor himself 
is drawn like a figure in a bad political 
cartoon; it is surprising to find he is not 
labelled “Ex-Nazi” on his trouser turn-up. 
Every word he speaks goes towards this 
effect, so that in the end he seems not 
dangerous but absurd, a half-pathetic ogre. 
I don’t mean that nobody could be as bad 
as that; in fact for an out-and-out Nazi he 
Seems to have comparatively little on his 
conscience. But even the most monstrous 


villain is something more than a bundle of 
clichés. It is almost as though the audience 
for whom the film was intended had to 


have it made quite clear to them which 


side they were supposed to be on. 


The Gazebo (Director: George Marshall) 


I found unpleasant. It skips slickly between 
comedy and farce while recounting the 
adventures of a TV-thriller-writer who 
tries to murder a blackmailer and conceal 
the corpse in the foundations of a gazebo 
which is being erected in the garden. He is 
(of course) absurdly incompetent. Why we 
should all cackle with sympathetic delight 
at the sight of a man being inefficient 
bewilders me, especially as half the funny 
films ever made seem to have this as their 
laugh-jerker. Anyway, you can imagine the 
rest. No, you can’t, but I don’t see why I 
should help you. The Gazebo is quite 
clearly good of its sort, and Glenn Ford 
and Debbie Reynolds play the hero and 
his wife with plenty of pre-packaged 
charm. 
Survey d 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
Releases include Sons and Lovers, which 
I liked, and The Savage Innocents, which 
I didn’t but other people did. Otherwise 
Black Orpheus (8/6/60) is the most remark- 
able film in London. Richard Mallett will 
be back next week. — PETER DICKINSON 


ON THE AIR 


First Night Mare 


N case the BBC think everybody has 

already forgotten a programme called 

“First Night,” *which they had the 
effrontery to place before their paying 
customers to celebrate the opening of their 
splendid new Television Centre, I feel 
moved to record here some of the thoughts 
that nagged me as this ghastly circus 
limped and shuffled its way (about an hour 
and a quarter of it, as crammed with gaiety 
and sparkle as a recently excavated sack of 
mouldy fudge) across my little screen. They 
are as follows, not necessarily in chrono- 
logical order: 

(1) Arthur Askey should be decorated, 
or perhaps knighted, for his efforts to hold 
this rickety shambles together. (2) I have 
now seen enough leaping lads and lasses, 
doing those frenzied arm movements and 
grimacing with insane joy like refugees 
from a commercial on the other Channel, 
to last me a lifetime, or until David Nixon 
stops making jokes about his father-in-law, 
whichever is the sooner. (3) If ever there 
was an occasion calling for an array—even 
a small array—of the best light entertain- 
ment talent on the BBC’s books this was it, 
and whoever hit on the idea of passing up 
such a golden opportunity should step 
forward and identify himself. (4) The script 
was barely even lack-lustre, and reached 
depths of embarrassment in _ Richard 
Hearne’s camera sketch which surely can’t 
have been plumbed since the introduction 
of electric lighting into music halls. (5) I 
still maintain that television has a future. 


The programmes on “ Life Before Birth ” 
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(BBC) were splendidly arranged and 
directed, and will be remembered as one 
of the most notable series on science yet 
presented on television. (The standard in 
this department, on both channels, is 
notably high.) For the untutored layman 
there was fascination in the varying person- 
alities of the Fellows of the Royal Society 
who so undramatically demonstrated the 
marvels that lead to the climax of child- 
birth; and in their calm explanations of 
the marvels themselves there was, for me, 
some quality truly awful. Incidentally, 
among the astonishing films and photo- 
graphs I remember a giant enlargement of 
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a section of the tail of one spermatozoon 
of a bandicoot; and I remember thinking 
at the time that since the bandicoot is a 
beast unknown to me except by name (I 
really must try to get about more), it 
seemed an unpardonable liberty on my 
part to be prying so far into its private life. 


I shall not deliberately organize my 
affairs for the next few weeks so that I 
don’t miss a single instalment of “ Death 
of a Ghost ” (BBC), because like thousands 
and thousands of fellow-viewers I already 
know perfectly well who dun it, having 
read the book. All the same, those who 
are unfamiliar with Margery Allingham’s 
cunning murder tale will probably enjoy 


trying their hands at spotting the killer 
in this adaptation by John Hopkins. 
Bernard Horsfall again plays Campion, in 
such a thoughtful fashion that he never 
seems to pick up a cue until the other 
members of the cast (impatient chatter- 
boxes) have all but moved on to the next 
scene. This is an endearing character- 
touch. André Van Gyseghem (looking, 
topically enough, oddly like Picasso) is 
having a whale of a time as the flamboyant 
Max Fustian. While on the subject of 
detective stories, as the weeks go by it 
becomes more and more apparent that 
“The Days of Vengeance” (BBC) could 
have been condensed, without squeezing, 
into a single sixty-minute spot. As things 
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stand at present the padding is falling out 
all over the place, and we’re still not much 
further than we were in Episode 2. 


I am glad to hear that the BBC are to 
reissue during the summer some of the 
films made by the cheerfully dedicated 
“ Monitor” staff. This should make an 
impressive and entertaining series. If we 
must have revivals I can think of no 
regular programme with so much worth- 
while material tucked away in its library. 
In years to come I hope it may be said 
that “ Monitor,” in its small way, played 
in the fifties and ’sixties a role similar 10 
that played by Penguins in the ’thirties and 
forties. — HENRY TURTON 
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A NEW VIEW OF THE FALL OF ROME 


By JOHN BOWLE 


The Myth of Rome’s Fall. Richard 
Mansfield Haywood. Alvin Redman, 18/- 
HEN Gibbon called his master- 

V4 piece The History of the 

Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire he chose a title of resounding 
effect. Ever since, the causes of the 
collapse have been discussed and _ his- 
torians have been tempted to draw a 
moral. 

Professor Haywood thinks there is no 
moral to be drawn. He is no Gibbon; 
nor would he want to be. He does not 
dramatize, nor is his narrative sustained 
by a superb prose, but he brings to the 
problem of Rome’s decline the method, 
the business sense and the ironic wit 
of modern American scholarship. And 
he likes to debunk; in particular, Dr. 
Toynbee’s generalizations fill him with 
distaste: “There is no evidence,” he 
insists, “of the working of a vast over- 
riding causation such as Spengler and 
Toynbee postulate.” (Surely, to-day, 
Spengler at least is a dead horse!) 

He much admires ithe Romans. “To 
unite Mediterranean man in a common- 
wealth based on the rule of law” he 
regards as “one of the great ideas of 
all time”: with better management 
and “a bit of the old Roman luck” the 
West might even have been saved. The 
turning point, he considers, came in 
A.D. 406 when German war-bands, 
naturally anxious to avoid the Huns, 
crossed the frozen Rhine. The 
“absorption” of the Germans then 
“got out of hand,” and the authorities 
failed to evict them from Gaul. This 
disaster was followed by the loss of 
North Africa to the Vandals, and 
clinched when Slavonic hordes 
invaded the Balkans and the Muslims 
attacked Byzantium and Spain. The 
decisive event was the “slipping 
away” of the West, Latin-speaking 
and never so rich and _ closely 
organized as the Greek-speaking 
Eastern provinces, before a variety 
of “roaring and brawling Germans ” 
—the Romans said that their- speech 
sounded like the barking of dogs. 
From that all the resulting degrada- 
tion followed, as well as Medizval 
Europe. 

In the East, as might have been 


expected, the Empire, in Byzantine 
form, went on. It had never been a 
“helpless tottering organism waiting for 
a coup de grace,” but had recovered 
from the disasters of the third century 
and was “working on new lines under 
enormous pressure from the outside.” 
Professor Haywood inclines to the 
dictum of Piganiol that the Western 
Empire “did not die a natural death; 
it was assassinated.” 

Its history is here divided into three 
phases. The age of “stately success,” 
based on the work of Augustus, essen- 
tially an Italian achievement, came to 
its climax under the cosmopolitan 
Hadrian, when the centre of gravity in 
the West shifted to the Rhineland, 
Provence and Aquitaine. Then, from 
A.D. 180-248, things went from bad to 
worse. Commodus, reacting against his 
heavy father, Marcus Aurelius, started 
the rot; he would “shoot wild animals 
in the arena,” as if “the President of 
the United States were to play a slashing 
shortstop for the Washington baseball 
team in its home games.” Heliogabalus 
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set a new record in depravity; plague 
struck the Empire. Then, with the 
accession of Diocletian, a new oriental- 
ized autocracy emerged, developed in 
Christian form by Constantine and 
Theodosius, by’ earlier standards 
different, but a going concern. 

Against this background are assessed 
the potential causes of decline. The 
productivity of the ancient world, never 
much industrialized, was low; there was 
no adequate strategic reserve; the suc- 
cession was too often disputed, and the 
legions fought one another, not the 
barbarians. They were themselves bar- 
barized, anyway, by the late fourth 
century. Taxation certainly became so 
crushing that some provincials preferred 
to settle outside the Empire, for “ the 
economic resources of the ancient world 
could hardly support the sort of govern- 
ment, and especially the sort of army, 
needed to defend the huge territory.” 
But the morals of the Empire, now 
officially Christian, were no worse than 
before, and there is no evidence that 
Christianity sapped the fighting qualities 
of the soldiers. Most of the barbarians 
were already Christians, and for sheer 
ruthlessness, Constantine and his family 
are unsurpassed: there was no “ failure 
of nerve.” Nor were the civilized 
minority sacrificed to the masses; the 
late Empire was a good time for the 
really rich, who extended their self- 
sufficient estates and avoided the infla- 
tion, while, if the idiom of discussion 
was different, the fashionable theologians 

and sophists of the decline often 
made brilliant careers, and men of 
learning and ambition found scope 
in the Church. So complex and con- 
tradictory is the picture that there 
is no one lesson to be drawn. 

If Professor Haywood minimizes a 
debasement of style and interests 
which would have shocked the 
Augustans, his brief and realistic 
study is to be recommended to any- 
one who wants an_ up-to-date, 
provocative view of a subject of 
perennial interest. He gives the 
decline and fall a new look; destroys 
some historical clichés, and makes 
many original points. Cleopatra, for 
example, was a clever politician and 
a good thing; the Vandals were very 
badly treated by the imperial bureau- 
crats, and the Germans suffered from 
land hunger because they refused to 
clear their forests through their 
veneration for trees. 

Contemplating the Roman achieve- 
ment, the doubtful conclusion, and 
the final failure to muddle through, 
one wonders if, at Harvard or Yale, 
a new Gibbon will one day mobilize 
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his apparatus of research to do justice 
to that interesting theme, The Decline 
and Full of the British Empire. 


NEW NOVELS 


Dying Nicely. 
Gollancz, 15/- 

Mr. Love and Justice. Colin MacInnes. 
MacGibbon and Kee, 15/- 

The Numbered Account. Ann Bridge. 
Chatto and Windus, 16/- 

The Gamesters. Peter de Polnay. W. H. 
Allen, 15/- 


Do people still read novels? Since so 
many people still write and publish them, 
someone must. Yet one meets so many 
people who find the modern novel a waste 
of time, not up to Anna Karenina or 
Middlemarch. But of course the special 
reward one gets out of reading a good new 
novel is an image of one’s own time. 
Hamilton Johnston and Colin MacInnes 
have already proved how well they know 
the world we live in, and that they are 
capable of giving a serious rendering of it. 
And it is precisely the assurance with 
which they depict contemporary issues that 
makes their two novels so much more 
interesting than the otherwise perfectly 
competent works of Ann Bridge and 
Peter de Polnay. 

Let me recommend Hamilton Johnston’s 
Dying Nicely. Dr. Johnston’s two earlier 
novels were set in the medical world; 
here he branches out into a delightful 
world of drifters in cafés, bars and lodgings 
for commercial gentlemen. His hero, 
Clifford Charlesworth, is a type that we 
have met a lot lately in novels, but he is 
splendidly done. “ You just flop about and 
let things happen to you,” says a girl named 
Sally with whom he drifts into love. He 
is a sociology student trying to complete 
his thesis in order to get an anonymous 
job with a big organization, in which he 
can hide. Nothing else interests him. He 
tells Sally that he isn’t even interested in 
living . . . just in dying, dying nicely. The 
H-bomb, foreign affairs, the changing 
society don’t matter to him. His notion is 
that by living in outward conformity all 
problems of identity in the world to-day 


Hamilton Johnston. 








are solved. And the novel is a parable 
about identity, for a fantastic surrealist 
succession of events (cleverly introduced 
into a real and realistic world) makes 
demands on his inward identity, of which 
he is finally robbed; a second Clifford 
appears. All the characters in the book, 
outwardly normal, take on large and un- 
expected overtones. This is a very good 
novel indeed. 

Mr. MacInnes’s new novel is _ less 
successful. It is, as usual, remarkable in 
the social information it offers, with its 
full picture of the London underworld of 
ponces, narks and coppers. Mr. Love 
becomes a ponce, a dealer in debased love; 
Mr. Justice is a policeman, a dealer in 
debased justice (if Mr. MacInnes’s picture 
of the corrupt police is correct we all have 
reason to be disturbed). The curious 
patterning of the book, with Love and 
Justice coming together in hospital at the 
end, Love wounded in the groin, Justice 
in the brain, seems to me rather a way of 
short-cutting than a satisfactory allegory; 
the social observation tries hard to become 
art, but doesn’t make it. 

The Numbered Account and The 
Gamesters are for middlebrows. Like Mr. 
MacInnes, Anne Bridge excels in the depic- 
tion of a way of life among a class. In this 
case it is the well-documented upper 
middle classes, with whom the point of 
view of the book identifies. The Numbered 
Account is in fact an adventure story, with 
Julia Probyn giving unofficial assistance to 
the secret service; but the manner is a 
curious cross between Ian Fleming and 
Jane Austen. Miss Bridgé has a sure touch 
in showing the flavour of her society; 
her picture of the Swiss cultivated, 
Calvinist bourgeoisie is beautifully done, 
and her travel scenes all over Switzerland 
are excellent. 

The Gamesters is a long bout at the 
gaming tables of the Riviera, spiced with 
a gallery of expatriates. Mr. de Polnay’s 
method is simply to render the characters; 
yet I should have thought that the one 
value in treating the subject would have 
been to give a moral view. As it is, the 
people depicted make small claims on the 
reader’s attention, especially as they zigzag 
about a rather ramshackle plot. 

— MALCOLM BRADBURY 


AT SEA 


From Raft to Raft. Bengt Danielsson. 
Allen and Unwin, 21/- 

Last of the Sailormen. Bob Roberts. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 20/- 


IKE two conflicting currents in the 

vast sea-stretch between Tahiti and 

Chile, two ethnological theories about 
cultural relics common to Polynesia and 
South America are in opposition. Heyerdahl 
and his companions on Kon-Tiki under- 
took their voyage to prove the Norwegian’s 
belief that the Polynesians originated from 
the American continent. Eric de Bisschop 
with four companions undertook a far 
more hazardous journey to test the 66- 
year-old Frenchman’s belief that in pre- 
historic times Polynesians had crossed the 
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ocean and returned to their own islands, 
thus bringing about that interchange of 
culture the evidence of which can be traced 
and studied today. 

The epic is told by de Bisschop’s young 
second-in-command, Alain Brun, and put 
into hardy prose by Danielsson, who in 
his introduction constructs, raft-like, ashore 
the coming together of the five men and 
then in the form of Brun’s narrative 
launches the reader direct on the saga of 
the voyage. 

The first actual raft, Tahiti-Nui, did 
not get across, sinking some 500 miles 
short of Valparaiso. Rescued by a warship, 
the crew spent months ashore: and three 
decided not to continue when a second 
Tahiti-Nui was built. Three newcomers 
volunteered. The story of how the five, on 
the return voyage, built first a lopsided 
outrigger raft from their sinking one; 
and a fortnight later, approaching a coral- 
reefed last-hope island, again made a 
smaller raft from the diminished one, and 
in both rafts got ashore, their leader being 
killed, repeats in our day an adventure of 
prehistoric great ones. 

The style of Mr. Roberts’s book has a 
light spritsail cut, appropriate to his theme, 
the workaday voyagings and breezy rivalries 
of the weatherworn last flotilla of that 
once seafaring navy of our East Coast 
barges, even to-day relying wholly on “a 
wet sheet and a flowing sea.” Like those 
river-and-coastal farings, his narrative has 
its small doldrums and its brisk tacks. 
On the book’s horizon looms, as some- 
times the French coast does, a long, tough, 
heroic line of tradition, and above, afar 
off, the smoke that went up from Dunkirk. 
This is a book to win the reader’s liking by 
a man who commands respect by his unself- 
conscious revelation of a sterling character. 

—R. C. SCRIVEN 


MUSIC, LETTERS, PAINTING 


Mozart and his Times. Erich Schenk; 
edited and translated from the German by 
Richard and Clara Winston. Secker & 
Warburg, 50/- 


There are said to be nearly five thousand 
books and collections of papers available to 
the Mozart scholar. Far from _ being 
redundant among such a host Dr. Schenk’s 
monumental work—product of a life-time 
of teaching and research—will take an 
immediate place on the standard reference 
shelf. 

It is a precise, documented biography, in 
which personal detail arises naturally from 
the composer’s correspondence with family, 
patrons and fellow artists, eschewing any 
attempt to evaluate the xsthetic content of 
Mozart’s own music but presenting the 
general artistic trends surrounding his 
period. Aesthetic judgments are of little 
value to either historian or general reader 
anyway, impermanent and controversial as 
they are—and the specialist is well catered 
for by Einstein and others. The cult of 
Reason, opposing the dogmatism of the 
Church, and a new desire on the part of 
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the nobility to cultivate music from a 
genuine feeling for it (and not merely as 
a social grace) appear as the soil in which 
Mozart’s vigorous and essentially emotional 
art could flourish. — JOHN DURRANT 


Shakespeare and Company. Sylvia Beach. 

Faber, 25/- 

A daisy-chain of anecdotes introduces 
the reminiscences of the most famous 
avant-garde European bookseller. There is 
no attempt at coherent autobiography as 
such. The method employed is that of the 
gossip columnist and within these limita- 
tions Miss Beach’s volume is a successful 
at-random entertainment. Literary and 
artistic celebrities litter her pages—with 
especial stress on Joyce, Scott Fitzgerald, 
Gertrude Stein, Pound and Hemingway. 
It all makes good reference. Some fascinat- 
ing glimpses of Paris-famed personalities 
connected with Jl’art mnouveau—Bryher, 
Djuna Barnes, Larbaud—make one wish 
the author had gone in for more expansion. 
The nostalgic twenties—nostalgic because 
the decade is almost half a century behind 
us—is well conveyed, with all its lost 
generation restlessness and desperate quest 
for new media. Shakespeare & Co. wears 
a determinedly brave new look, which is 
now an old look: in retrospect there is 
much sadness. Miss Beach’s enthusiastic 
memory shows that it was a jolly good 
party, yet forces one to recall Mr. Coward’s 
lyric about what happens after the party 
is over. — KAY DICK 


the Victoria and 


Tiepolo Drawings in 
H.M. 


Albert Museum. George Knox. 

Stationery Office, 3 gns. 

In 1885 a—so far—unnamed and unsung 
official of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
made the astonishing purchase of over 300 
Tiepolo drawings—in two volumes—for 
£l1l—a fact which was briefly alluded to 
in Punch some two years ago. It is said 
that the two volumes plus five others were 
gambled away in a night by the card-loving 
wife of Giambatista Tiepolo (1690-1770) 
during her husband’s absence in Spain—on 
his last assignment. The two volumes form 
the bulk of the Victoria and Albert Tiepolo 
drawings and are efficiently illustrated and 
thoroughly commented on in this catalogue 
raisonné compiled by George Knox. The 
drawings are often related to the many 
Pictures and large decorations carried out 
by Tiepolo in Italy and Austria. No artist 
drew the human figure more deftly or more 
seductively than he did, alone or in groups, 
in the trappings of love or war. 

Many of the originals are displayed 
currently at the Victoria and Albert. 

— ADRIAN DAINTREY 


THE LONDON PRINTERS 


Printing in London. P. M. Handover. 
Allen and Unwin, 28/-. A wide-ranging 
history of every side of the printing busi- 
ness in London since Caxton. Admirably 
written, absorbingly interesting and liber- 
ally illustrated. 














“Doesn't this endless round of parties ever bore you?” 


BLOOD 


The New Sonia Wayward. Michael 
Innes. Gollancz, 12/6. The best Innes 
since The fourneying Boy. Pure farce, but 
under control for once. Pompous, intel- 
lectual-snob ex-soldier, husband of best- 
selling tripe-writer, finds his wife dead 
on yacht, tips her overboard, and goes 
home to carry on writing her novels. He 
is soon desperately tangled in his own 
hasty deceptions. Funny all through, 
except for spate of funny names. 

Bump in the Night. Colin Watson. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, 12/6. Another 
successful funny (rare thing). Series of 
bomb outrages against unlikely objects 
(drinking fountain, statue of bigwig) in 
East Anglian town culminates in fatal 
explosion in caravan. Local nasty practical 
joker, friend of absurd saturnine police 
chief, is popular victim. Not much detec- 
tion, but enough to carry a good cast. 

A Well-known Face. Josephine Bell. 
Hodder and Stoughton, 12/6. Unfrocked 


COUNT 


America, found poisoned in own dining- 
room while wife is in London consulting 
lawyer about divorce. Wife, .having .love- 
affair with partner in practice, has motive, 
opportunity, etc. Smooth and convincing, 
but a little lacking in suspects. 

A Touch of Drama. Guy Cullingford. 
Hammond, Hammond, 12/6. The 
narrator, a  not-very-nice dramatist, 
quarrels with wife and on impulse revisits 
his birthplace, a horrible east-coast town, 
and falls in love with daughter of old 
school-friend, a half-bankrupt builder 
with prickly genteel wife. | Dramatist’s 
wife disappears; murder suspected. Good 
but uneasy. Far from happy ending. 

A Dangerous Game. Friedrich Diirren- 
matt. Translated by Richard and Clara 
Winston. Cape, 10/6. Short, rum allegory, 
but satisfying. Flash traveller in textiles 
stays night in Swiss castle where two 
octogenarian lawyers and a judge regu- 
larly hold mock trials. This one becomes 
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FOR WOMEN 





A Rivederci, Sergeant 


HE [Italians are setting up 4a 
Ep police force. The first 
recruiting drive in Rome has attracted 
so many volunteers that the organizers 
were hard put to pick the right number 
of girls for initial training. 

The more I think about the project 
the more it worries me. 

Somehow Italian policewomen don’t 
make sense. Certain occupations have 
a lot to do with nationality (try to 
imagine a Swiss beatnik or a Romany 
chartered accountant), and a Latin lady 
cop seems all wrong. I’ve always admired 
English policewomen, and if the sight 
of their Soviet colleagues has sometimes 
depressed me this was always on account 
of their size and shape, not their func- 
tion. 

But think of it: small, shapely, 
smouldering, sultry Italian beauties 
disguised as policewomen, performing 
their duties with the combined impact 
of Magnani, Lollo and Loren, adding 
delicious danger to the already murder- 
ous traffic conditions, braving a popula- 
tion of excitable males and quarrelsome 
women—can it possibly work? 

Besides, what will the girls wear? 

No details are available about the 
proposed uniform, but it should be 
pretty chic. Italian policemen can look 
stunning, especially in white summer 
outfits and pith helmets, an_ ideal 
costume to combine viceregal dignity 
with glamour. I remember one in Rimini 
who ruled the chaotic traffic without 
looking—everybody looked at him, the 
women with admiration, the men with 
envy, and that was sufficient. 

Shall we see similar specimens in 
skirts? Which couturier will design for 
them? Will the fluid line of Florence 
oust the architectural cadences of Rome? 
Will the ensemble include the national 
fashion characteristics — preposterous 


high-heeled shoes, a certain cut that 
makes the best of a certain walk, an 
avant-garde buckle in a trend-setting 
hairstyle? 

And what’s going to happen to the 
celebrated sulk, the thunder-laden gaze 
and tempestuous brow? Will they be 
ironed out, or, by’ way of wise com- 
promise, given a regulation style? 

I can hardly wait to hear. But even 
the existing information is enough to 
launch me into wild speculations; and 
I suspect several millions of Italian men 
are equally interested, although for 
entirely different reasons. 

Because for the first time in Italian 
history there will be girls, clearly marked 
by their uniforms, who must listen when 
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addressed by an unknown man, unable 
to pretend he doesn’t exist, forbidden to 
turn round and walk away. What a 
change, what a chance! 

I can almost see it. Young man on 
Vespa, in pointed shoes, with a corroded 
soul and a disenchanted mind, notices 
beautiful policewoman. He _ drives 
around in circles, now on one wheel, 
scattering pedestrians nd _ slicing 
feathers off pigeons. Police-girl, knowing 
he’s only trying to attract her attention, 
remains stonily indifferent. 

“ Signorina,” he murmurs seductively, 
“can you direct me to the church of 
Santa Ursulinetta dei Angeli? ” 

“You know perfectly well where it 
is,” she hisses, tossing her dark mane; 
in fact the famous landmark covers most 
of the horizon. There is no encourage- 
ment in her tone but he purrs on, 
inviting her to a drink, to dinner, to 
Lake Garda at midnight, to Capri at 
dawn, to passion and happiness right 
away, pretending no interest in the 
screaming traffic piling up around them. 

She stamps her tiny foot. Her mani- 
cured fingers tighten over her Fornasetti- 
designed truncheon (elegant mosaic- 
encrusted rubber with plaited straw 
handle, soon available in Knightsbridge). 
Disdainful screams leave her lips. The 
atmosphere grows electric. He perseveres 
con brio, threatening with suicide, 
murder, vendetta, the lot. 

All right. What does she do? 

1.—Arrest him. An unlikely measure, 
since he won’t take it seriously, while 
she can imagine the hooting reaction of 


The Chance Encounter 


ITTLE old lady, walking down Beauchamp Place, 


You depress me no end. 


I do not like the drooping lines of your face, 


Or the falciform bend 


Of your spine. Bright as a lark, lithe as a deer, 


Fresh as a rose felt I, 


Now here you are with a hearing aid in your ear, 


Faltering feebly by. 


Oh that my heart should stop! I observe beneath 


Your cavalry moustache, 


The rutilant flash of artificial teeth! 


Oh life, I know, is harsh, 


And the years unkind; but you have gone too far. 


It is grotesque, absurd, 


To think that you and I shared the same grammar 


In the Lower Third. 
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her male superiors if she complained of 
being ardently pursued. 

2.—Do a Moravia. “I’m a bad, lost 
woman,” she’d falter. “My mamma 
sold me at the age of thirteen to an old 
eccentric who made trompe-l’euil 
pictures out of dead caterpillars and 
powdered milk. Since then it’s been 
shame, horror and ennui, except for the 
past few days in the Force. Do you want 
to ruin it all? ” 

Upon this the young man would 
reveal himself as a producer of neo- 
realist semi-documentaries and offer her 
a contract. 


3.—Appeal for help to passers-by. 
One of them would be her mother’s 
uncle’s_ stepbrother’s eldest nephew 
who’d rush to her aid, thereby provoking 
the wrath of several men who, thinking 
they were closely related to the assailant, 
would hurry to his side. The ensuing 
stampede would certainly liven up the 
traffic, besides rekindling the old feud 
between the mayor and the leading 
pharmacist, a notorious Royalist. Very 
soon the Cabinet would show signs of 
collapse and several Roman aristocrats 
would be dismissed from the Papal 
service. 





4.—If her training was any good at 
all she’d give him a nice, friendly, 
almost Anglo-Saxon smile—most discon- 
certing on Italian lips—and agree to 
meet him at six. Wise girl, she’d know 
this was the safest way to chase him 
away for good, since the exercise would 
have lost its purpose. 

Still, such a cheap trick would be 
utterly un-Italian. 

We'll just have to wait and see. 

May Santa Ursulinetta dei Angeli take 
the lady cops under her special protec- 
tion. 

— BEATA BISHOP 


Skin Deep and Then Some 


“ HY not try the Wicked Waif 

look? ” says my latest beauty 
magazine, “Sooty-eyed, pearly-lipped 
and faintly phosphorescent.” 

Well, children, this is just what your 
mother is now going to do. So fetch me 
the large looking-glass. Oh dear, how 
old and mild one looks with a naked 
face! Such a big, big face too. Still, 
here goes. Spread foundation all over, 
not forgetting eyelids, brows and lips. 
How’s that? No, dears, you may not 
borrow me for Hallowe’en. Be quiet. 
Can’t you see I am making myself 
fascinating for your father? Next a thick 
black pencil-line round the eyes and 
running ‘upward and outward towards 
the temples. Yes, of course I’m going to 
do the other eye too. Well, J can’t help 
it if the line’s gone a bit wavy—you’re 
making me nervous. We shall just have 
to call it the Scalloped look. Anyway, 
there’s still the eye-shadow, isn’t there. 
“To vitalize the colour of the eyes,” it 
says. Can one vitalize such a very grey 
grey? Let’s be devils and try Atomic 
Satin (green iridescent). Nice and 
thick. Well, there’s no need to scream 
like that! You’re going to love it once 
it’s finished. Now for the mouth. Plenty, 
plenty of lipstick. Goodness, is that 
right? Rather more Gruyérey than 
pearly I would have said. Ah well, there 
it all is. You'll soon get used to it. I 
only hope J shall. At the moment I feel 
like something heavily buttered. Now 
for masses and masses of mascara. Eye- 
brows like Edwardian moustaches and 
gorgeous great bobbly eyelashes. Ouch ! 
Children, put down your lollypops and 
pass me a handkerchief quick. No, I am 
not crying. I have merely gone the 
teeniest bit blind. There, that’s better. 
Now! You see? The absolute Bardot 
look. In fact Bardot plus. Plus about 


fifteen years and five acres. Lastly a 
few flicks of powder. A few more, then. 
It doesn’t matter how many. My wrist 
is quite exhausted. But look! Aren’t I 
simply delicious? 

Quick, children, here comes your 
father! Is that you, darling? What sort 
of day did you have? I believe your 
supper’s in the oven. I cannot quite 
remember. I have been rather busy 
actually. Well, darling? Didn’t you hear 


me, I said well darling. Oh do straighten 
up, I cannot see that it is all that funny. 
Children, slap your father on the back 
and lead him out into the garden. Find 
a nice soothing hoe or something to put 
into his hand. He’ll be better soon. 

Oh all right, pass me the cold cream, 
children, and fetch your father in. I 
surrender. The fun’s over. Ah well! 
Back to the Working Wife look after all. 

—J. E. M. GRIFFIN 





“No, that’s not his wife, she’s never so well dressed.” 
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Toby Competitions 


No. 122—Calculated Risk 


OU can insure against almost anything 

—wet weather on holiday, blemishes 

to actresses’ legs, and other hazards 
seldom reckoned by the improvident. 
Suggest an insurance policy, naming the 
sum covered, for a contingency that has 
not yet occurred to the underwriter. 

A framed Punch original, to be selected 
from all available drawings, is offered for 
the best entry. Runners-up receive a one- 
guinea book token. Entries by first post on 
Wednesday, July 20. Address to Tosy 
COMPETITION No. 122, Punch, 10 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


Report on Competition No. 119 
(What’s On To-night?) 

Competitors were asked to draft an even- 
ing’s TV programme on the assumption 
that a third channel was being run by the 
Sunday Times, the Royal Court Theatre, 
the Controller of the Third Programme, 
the British Council, the Daily Mirror, or 
Mr. Jack Solomons. Some Mirror entries 
were inaccurately lewd. There were too 
many puns in the Solomons entries: The 
Ring and the Boxer Rising became tedious. 
Nobody tackled the British Council. Many 
good jokes were made but very few entries 
kept it up all through. 


The winner of the framed Punch 
original is: 
A. D. WILSON 
16 ADDISON CRESCENT 


LONDON, W.14 


(Daily Mirror) 

6.00 HOT FOR TOTS 
Youth at the helm, but let Mum 
and Dad look too. 

WHAT THE STARS CAN TELL 
Lana Coreana: The scenes they 
wouldn’t show you... 

CASSANDRA CALLS 
The greatest columnist on earth 
discusses your grouses. 

CORAL IN CAFE SOCIETY 
All is not well in the caviar and 
champagne world of million- 
aires. Episode 23: The Over- 
ripe Pheasant. 

PEAK-VIEW PEEK 
The show for all to view when 
everyone is viewing. 

THEIR LIVES WERE IN 

HANDS 
Another extract from the Diary 
of the ex-public executioner. 

ART GALLERY FOR ALL 
The Rokeby Venus by 
Velasquez; Nell Gwynn by 
Lely; The Turkish Bath by 
Ingres. 

THE PARISH PUB 
The Rev. Goodbody drops in 
again for a pint and a chat. 


6.30 


7.00 


MY 


The following entries each win a guinea 
book token: 

(Third Programme) 

6.00 ANGLO-SAXON . ATTITUDES 
—An_._ introduction to _ the 
principles of English Yoga. 

Contemplation of BBC Testing 
Pattern. 

FOR SUNDAY SUPPER—a 
Scottish folk-lorist prepares 
some little - known Gaelic 
delicacies. 

To-night, DRAB’S' BAIRN 
FINGERS. See pull-out supple- 
ment, p. 666. 

INTERVAL (BBC Telerecording) 

SOME VERSIONS OF =. Dr. 
Bronowski introduces readings 
from calculations in the Arabic, 
Roman and Binary numerical 
systems. 

To-night—the first 3500 places 
(To be repeated on Wednesday 
and Saturday evenings). 

GORBODUC or FERREX AND 
PORREX. Number 427 in the 
series “Drama of the First 
Millennium.” 

PREFECT—Huw Weldon patron- 
izes the Atheneum for late- 

i conversations in the 


6.05 


6.15 


11.55 
Close Down 
Peter Hendry, 13 Woodland Rise, Oxted, 
Surrey 
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(Mr. Jack Solomons) 

6.00 BOX WITH MOTHER: An edu- 
cational programme for under- 
seven-year-olds. 

6.30 BOXING BUDDIES: A thrilling 
drama of two stowaways who 
land in a hostile territory to find 
that life is a series of problems. 

ROUND’ BRITAIN BOXING 
CONTEST : 

London v. Glasgow. 

RINGSIDE BEHAVIOUR: A talk 
on the boxing fans’ reactions, 
by the Reader in Psychology, 
University of London. 

HAVE GLOVE, WILL BOX. A 
Western, featuring Bisco Kid. 
“His punch is deadlier than a 
bullet.” 

PURE BOXING 

BOXING SUMMIT: A meeting 
of the World’s Heavyweight, 
Middleweight, Lightweight and 
Bantamweight Champions, with 
Sir John Wolfenden in _ the 


Chair. 
10.00 LESSONS IN THE ADVANCED 
ART OF SELF-DEFENCE: 
Judo contrasted with Boxing. 
10.30 BOXING CHACHA: A _pro- 
gramme of late night melodies. 
11.15 COUNTDOWN. 
H. }. Nathwani, 40 Cloudesdale Road, 
London, S.W.17 


(Sunday Times) 
WHERE’S MY LINE? 
with 
F.-M. Lord Alanbrooke 
Gen. Sir Brian Horrocks 
Chairman : 
Lord Montgomery 
WAGON TRAIN 
The exciting adventures of the famous 
London North-South-Eastern 1nd Western 
Service introduced by Sir Brian Robertson. 
PICTURE PARADE 
Sir Kenneth Clark introduces scenes from 
famous movies including 
Desert Victory 
I Was Monty’s Double 
INTERVAL 
FACE TO FACE IN A SMALL WORLD 
Mao Tse-tung 
Chiang Kai-shek : 
Informal studio discussion. Programme 4 
devised by B. L. Montgomery. 
YREMOGTNOM DRANREB 
(Welsh Service only) 
(And Sutton Coldfield) 

We are pleased to announce that for the 
convenience of viewers the programme is 
divided into Two Sections 
Fohn Hoile, Flat 6, 14 Queensberry Place, 

London, S.W.7 


Book tokens also to the following: 
Miss H. D. Bohn, The Oast House, Upper 
Hale, Farnham, Surrey; D. R. Peddy, 300 
Baring Road, London, S.E.12; R. E. Ansell, 
22 Sharman’s Cross Road, Solihull, 
Warwickshire; Miss Vera Telfer, 27 Lauder- 
dale Mansions, Maida Vale, W.9 
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